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NTICIPATION that the war in Europe would 

be over at an early date reached such heights 
during the past month or two that many words of 
caution have been issued from various sources in 
government and industry discounting the immedi- 
ate effect of such an event on civilian economy. 
One trade journal was quite distressed that store 
buyers were cutting down on their orders because 
consumers were no longer clamoring for merchan- 
dise without regard to its quality, and because they 
wanted to keep current stocks low, so that stores 
would be in a better position to order the wonderful 
new post-war merchandise as soon as it became 
available. The trade paper very wisely pointed 
out that these desirable post-war products would 
likely not materialize for some six months after the 
war was all over. 

Dreaming up new forms of old familiar products 
has provided lots of fun and cash for some writers 
in recent months, and fun for readers who like 
reading matter a bit on the fairy tale order. There 
has been the house of glass, steel, and plastic that 
will arrive on a van complete, ready to be set into 
place; lights to kill mosquitoes in the garden; plas- 
tic cars for driving down superhighways directed 
by cops from helicopters; transparent refrigerators 
wherein every lettuce leaf and orange stand out 
plainly in view; automatic heating and air-con- 
ditioning, with fresh seashore or mountain air of 
springtime the year round; built-in self-tending 
appliances, toasters, waffle irons and roasters, and 
a host of other entertaining fantasies that make for 
good reading, if not for sound education regarding 


consumers’ goods in the post-war world. 

The practical manufacturers and engineers have 
of late wisely set themselves to the unpopular task 
of throwing cold water on these bright dreams, for 
it appears in the cold light of engineering realities 
that the first models of most products that are put 
on the market will be 1941 or 1942 models with 
slight and mainly unimportant modifications. Auto- 
mobiles can be turned out in 3 to 6 months after 
the government has given plants permission to re- 
convert, but, according to the president of General 
Motors Corporation, the first post-war GM cars 
will not present radical new elements of design at 
all, but will be essentially the 1942 cars with minor 
improvements that represent at most the correc- 
tion of whatever difficulties have been observed 
since those models were first put on the road. 

One of the biggest stumbling blocks to the pro- 
duction of new cars for civilians is the tire shortage. 
The facilities of the synthetic rubber plants are 
limited and natural rubber is not expected to be 
available in abundance for some six months after 
the war is ended in the Pacific. 

The price of the post-war cars is expected to be 
25 to 30 percent more than pre-war models, largely 
owing to higher labor costs, although there will be 
some offsetting of these costs by use of more efficient 
tools and methods and, in some cases, lower raw 
material costs that have resulted from wartime 
expansion of production; there may be a new 
model or two of simplified or “stripped” design and 
lower than customary power and speed, at a price 
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THE WONDERS of post-war products continue to be 
extolled in the magazines and newspapers. One of the 
latest reports is about a process for making sheep- 
skins look like beaver, seal, and nutria so that it is 
difficult to tell the difference when they are made 
into ladies’ fur coats-—-except for the price, which is 
considerably lower. 


* * 









































: ye ; WARTIME BEEF PRODUCTION is the title of an inter- 
> a see esting little pamphlet by Professors Francis, Bull, 

and Carroll of the University of Illinois. It points 
up the fallacy of the argument that dairy cattle, swine, and poultry produce 
more human food per unit of feed consumed than beef cattle do, or that an acre 
of cultivated soil planted to grains or soybeans produces more human food than 
an acre devoted to livestock production. According to some agricultural ex- 
perts, hogs (which are fed chiefly on corn) are outstandingly superior to cat- 
tle in their efficiency in converting feeding stuffs into food for human be- 
ings. This view is superficial, however, for, since beef is largely raised on 
grass and in areas where nothing else can be grown, and is then "finished" or 
fattened a short time on corn, the yields of edible meat in terms of corn con- 
sumed are greater for cattle than for hogs. Probably most consumers, especial- 
ly in the northern states, would be glad to trade pork for beef any day. 

cm + . 





U.S. ARMY REJECTS is a term making its appearance in the men’s clothing 
field. There are times when the defects are unimportant from the consumer's 
point of view, if the price is low enough to compensate. It is important to 
check carefully before purchasing items of this type, however, since the de- 
fects may be serious. In the spring of 1944, for example, the F.T.C. issued 
a complaint charging that two department stores had misrepresented U.S.-rejected 
raincoats. It appears that some of the coats were so defective that they were 
not rainproof. 

* * 

SOME VEGETABLES, including cabbage (except for sauerkraut), cauliflower, 
celery, eggplant, lettuce, onions, parsnips, and turnips, do not lend them- 
selves to canning, say the experts. Cabbage can be kept for later use by stor- 
age in a cool cellar or pit. The root vegetables, particularly, are better 
Stored than canned; this is done by cutting off the tops, washing the vege- 
tables, and packing them in earthenware crocks to be set away in a cool moist 
place at even temperature. 

EYE STRAIN will be decreased by holding the book, magazine, or newspaper 
at right angles to the line of sight. The visibility of type is reduced by as 
much as one-third by reading it at an unfavorable angle, according to experi- 
ments by Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, an eminent researcher in illumination problems, 
who found that seven-point type in the proper position was as legible as ten- 
point type (half again as large) on the page of a newspaper or book laid flat 
On the desk, so as to lie at an angle to the natural line of vision. Reading 
matter should be held at such an angle so that it is perpendicular to the 
normal line of sight. 

_—_ 

PERFUMES, if one is to believe the advertisements, are an effective lure 
for aman. There are no case studies of the success or failure of certain 
brands in this respect, but before fair ladies take the claims seriously they 
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might reflect on a study of responses to odors of several hundred people re- 
cently reported by a house organ. It was discovered that women generally 
showed a higher preference for flowery, fruity, and spicy odors than men who, 
for their part, had a slightly greater preference for resinous and burnt odorg 
(cedar, pine, coffee, maple, tobacco, tar) than women. Perhaps some enter- 
prising manufacturer will incorporate the chocolate, maple, rum odor of certaig 
pipe tobaccos in a perfume for ladies who want a sure thing for "luring." 


* * 


SHORTAGES of certain clothing items promise to be with u 
time,. regardless of the possible victory in Europe he very 
Cotton ricen fare and cotton garm re dif 
better qualit nes The 
severe, due - lormous 
cotton goods ; railable is reported 
exported to Seetand must be of the g 
rationed, the thrifty Englishwoman will not “need her prec 
shoddy stuffs. Patching and mending are two old-fashioned skill 
scheduled for a comeback. 

FOOD POISONING outbreaks are most likely to be caused by mois 
foods such as cream-filled pastries, spaghetti, macaroni, gravies, and various 
creamed dishes, reports Science News Letter. Certain types of ham, salads, and 
occasionally corned beef have also given trouble. Such foods need to be kept 
at very hot or very low temperatures. 

SWISS WATCHES have been the chief source of supply of timepieces for Amer- 
ican civilians, in the past year or two. The invasion of Normandy, however, 
cut off this source of watches, which had arrived via France and Portugal to 
the United States. Since American watchmakers have converted to war produc-— 
tion, the stocks of timepieces are very slim at the moment, and the choice 
available is pretty poor. 

BLACK COFFEE, according to three medical experts of Northwestern Univer- 
Sity Medical School, should be avoided by people with stomach ulcers or any 
tendency to such an ailment. It appears that the caffeine in the coffee stimu- 
lates production of strongly acid ston rich in pepsin. The effect is 
transient in normal persons, but prolonged in those susceptible to stomach 
ulcers. The specific rélatiouahip of caffeine to this serious stomach ailment 
was demonstrated by the investigators, who were able to produce stomach ulcers 
in 40 to 50 percent of test animals by implantation of caffeine in muscles. It 
is known that caffeine has an action both on the brain and the central nervous 
system, but the effect investigated at Northwestern appears to be directly on 
the cells lining the stomach. The harm produced by coffee can also be caused 
by any of the popular carbonated "cola" beverages that I n caf ne 
Coffee taken with cream in it is rated less harmful 
tigators consider five cups of coffee a day to be an 
caffeine. 


CI ‘ARE ITTE LIGHTER FLU 
scarce Many men are ut 
various reasons, fin ighters much mo! 
lighter fluid in small bottles (4 ounces for 15 cents 
of naphtha kn wn as VM & P (Varnish Makers & Painters 
lent lighter lid, and is usually obtainable at paint 
15 cents a pin a 75 percent savir 

PERFECT TEETH are almost unknown to modern dent 
was discovered and made known to a large section of 
cent state convention of expert toothmen. The eighteen 
the proud possessor of the beautiful specimens had never 
report goes——eaten any kind of pastry, candy, ice cream 
Oranges), soft drinks, coffee, tea, or commercial vita 
tainly be a lot of groaning and gnashing f less-—tha 
vertising agencies, if mothers generally decide in the 


st but 
he dent ] 
1 year 
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— the present rationing 
regulations, Dad has prob- 
ably been the hardest hit of 
any member of the family, for 
in many cases it has been nec- 
essary for him to sacrifice his 
coupons in order that his chil- 
dren may have needed shoes. 
Thus when the head of the 
family does go about the pur- 
chasing of a pair of shoes, he is 
desirous of obtaining the best 
and most durable shoes that 
his money will buy. When new, 
nearly all shoes look good (and 
some poor shoes look better 
than fine ones); thus about all 
the buyer has to guide him is 
the performance, as he may 
recall it, of the brands of shoes 
he has purchased in the past. 
Today with manufacturers 
compelled by circumstances 
outside of their control to use 
lower grade materials and skimp 
on constructional details, per- 
haps, past performance of a 
given brand is far from a de- 
pendable guide. Price too is 
surely no criterion of quality, 
for in CR’s present test, the 
average price of shoes receiving 
an A rating was slightly lower 
than the price of shoes rated B 
and only 17% higher than the 
average price of the C-rated 
shoes; one brand selling at 
$6.60 was good enough in ma- 
terials and construction to re- 
ceive an A rating, while a brand 
selling at $8.50 warranted a C. 
Not Recommended rating. 


Purchasing Shoes 


Fit is the most important 
single property of a pair of 
shoes, for if they do not fit cor- 
rectly, no matter how good the 
quality of material and work- 
manship, they are worth no 
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more than the poorest and 
cheapest shoes. Most foot ail- 
ments can be traced to shoes 
that do not fit properly. For 
example, blisters and corns are 
caused by undue localized pres- 
sure of the shoe on the foot, 
and bunions and ingrowing toe- 
nails result from wearing shoes 
that are too narrow and too 
pointed. The height of the shoe 
at the toe is also important, for 
a shoe that is too low will put 
pressure, often quite painful, 
on the top of the toes. 

Since the lasts upon which 
the shoes are made for a given 
size vary in shape and dimen- 
sions with different manufac- 
turers, it is a poor practice in 
buying shoes to ask for a par- 
ticular size. Always have the 
salesman measure both feet 
when their owner is standing 
with the entire weight of the 
body on them, as this gives the 
true length and width the foot 
has when one is walking. One 
authority states that seven out 
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of every ten people wear shoes 
that are too short, but men are 
not nearly as prone to risk foot 
health as women. According 
to a recent study by the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau, 15 women 
have foot troubles to every man 
so afflicted. 


Pediatrists and chiropodists 
know that shoes that are too 
short are the major cause of 
foot ailments, and their ad- 
vice to buy shoes with 4% to % 
inch space beyond the ends of 
the toes is sound. Your feet 
grow 4 inch to 1 inch longer 
during the course of the day; 
thus it is a wise procedure to 
have shoes fitted during the 
latter part of the day, when 
practicable. 


Other important points to 
follow in buying shoes are: 
Choose a style that has sufh- 
cient width at the toe part to 
allow the toes to spread fully 
when walking or standing. Sell- 
ing shoes that are too narrow 
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THIS is the way your 
foot should fit a shoe: 


NOT this way: ee 7 








is perhaps the besetting fault 
of the shoe clerk, and permit- 
ting him to do so is surely one 
of the most common errors of 
the consumer. Be sure that 
the large toe joint coincides 
with the point in the shoe where 
the sole curves sharply back 
under the inner arch. See Fig.1. 


Shoes should fit snugly from 
the back of the heel to the ball 
of the foot, and loosely from 
the ball to the end of the toes. 
There should be enough room 
over the instep that when the 
shoe is laced, its upper part 
does not push heavily down- 
ward on the instep. The tongue 
joining should be smooth and 
free from rough seams or edges. 
The tongue itself should not be 
overthin or flimsy, but should 
hold its shape well and not curl 
or wrinkle up under the laces. 
Shoes in which much walking 
is to be done should have heels 
that are broad and low, and 
soles should be thick. 
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Orthopedic or corrective 
shoes and the various devices 
and fittings of an orthopedic 
nature that are often supplied 
by shoe manufacturers and 
dealers in their shoes or sold 
as accessories to be inserted 
should never be purchased un- 
less on the advice of a com- 
petent orthopedic (medical) 
consultant. 


Quality of Shoes 


With the best leathers nec- 
essarily being reserved for foot- 
wear used by the armed forces, 
civilian shoes of all brands are 
now being made of the lower 
grades of leather. (CR’s test 
findings showed this clearly, for 
in the present test it was found 
that the average wear resis- 
tance of the leather in soles of 
the shoes was considerably less 
than that of the soles of pre- 
war shoes, tested in 1938. The 
best leather sole of shoes in the 
present test, however, had more 


than twice the wear resistance 
of the poorest one, whence jt 
is clear that the manufacturers 
can still exercise a wide range 
of choice in the leathers they 
buy for shoe manufacture. 


Care of Shoes 


Shoes given a rest of one or 
two days after each day’s wear 
will give much better service 
than shoes worn constantly day 
after day. This is because per- 
spiration, which is very injuri- 
ous to leather, and tends to rot 
the fibers, is given an oppor- 
tunity to dry and lose its de- 
structive activity. Shoes 
should always be kept on prop- 
erly designed shoe trees when 
not being worn. Water is in- 
jurious to leather, and repeated 
wetting acts in a way to ex- 
tract oils and other essential 
substances from the leather, 
causing it to become hard and 
brittle, subject to cracking and 
scuffing. Wearing rubbers in 
wet weather is thus important, 
especially at a time when leath- 
er of good quality is scarce and 
ration coupons restrict every- 
one’s shoe buying to a mini- 
mum level. When shoes do 
get wet, they should be stuffed 
with wadded paper to hold the 
toe and other parts in proper 
shape, and then dried at tem- 
peratures no higher than are 
easily borne by the hand. Never 
dry a shoe at or near a hot ob- 
ject like a stove, furnace, or 
steam radiator. 


Polish shoes frequently; the 
wax in the polish helps to keep 
the leather in good condition, 
and helps greatly also to post- 
pone the deterioration caused 
by water and dirt. 


Heels should be repaired 
promptly, as soon as they show 
sufficient unevenness to throw 
the shoe out of shape and affect 
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posture; if this is not done, the 
whole shoe will be seriously 
damaged, and its construction 
weakened and deteriorated. 


CR’s Tests 


The shoes tested were pur- 
chased for test in the open 
market by a member of CR’s 
staff. (The shoes as sold by 
the various stores on the basis 
of the measurements their 
clerks made on the foot of the 
same individual, varied from 
9D to 914B marked sizes.) One 
shoe of each pair was dissected 
and subjected to numerous 
tests, including abrasion resis- 
tance and resilience of the sole, 
hardness, elasticity, and ten- 
dency of the heel to mark floors; 
and on the uppers, resistance 
to tearing of the leather, and 
the stitching and quality of 
the leather. The quality of 
the upper leather is judged 
primarily by the “break.’’ This 
is defined as the number of 
wrinkles per centimeter which 


appear on the end of the inside 
of a strip, grain side in, drawn 
tightly around a 4 inch diam- 


eter rod. A high number of 
‘ wrinkles produced in this test 
goes with better quality of 
leather. Some leathers used in 
uppers have no “break” and 
while they may give good dura- 
bility, they do not have the 
lasting good appearance of 
really fine leathers with a high 
“break”’ figure. 


As durability is of unusual 
importance at the present time, 
it has been given a good deal 
of weight in the listings. Care- 
ful examinations were made of 
workmanship and construction. 
In addition the shoes were ex- 
amined by a competent ortho- 
pedist for correctness of shape 
and other factors important to 
foot health and comfort. 


Ratings are cr44. 
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A. Recommended 


Shriner, 247 (French, Shriner, & Urner 


Mfg. Co., Boston) $8.75. Sole of 
average thickness; above-average 
wear resistance. Rubber heel of 
above-average wear resistance, which 
marked floor moderately. Upper of 
vegetable-tanned top-grain calf. 
Break somewhat below average. 
Tear resistance of upper leather, 
somewhat below average. Strength 
of stitching about average. Shank, 
cardboard with steel stiffener; coun- 
ter, leather. This and the Walk- 
Over shoe tested were judged to rank 
third in the group in quality of ma- 
terials. Toe shape judged fair. Toe 
height fair. Lining fairly smooth 
and free from ridges, creases, and 
rough seams. Heel pad good, but 
nails could be felt. Tongue joining, 
fair. Details of construction judged 
above average. 


Walk-Over, 3767 (George E. Keith Co., 


Brockton, Mass.) $10.95. Sole of 
above-average thickness and wear 
resistance. Rubber heel, above aver- 
age in wear resistance, marked floor 
only slightly. Upper, chrome-tan- 
ned top-grain calf of above-average 
“break,” but low in tear resistance. 
Strength of stitching lowest of all 
shoes tested. Shank, heavy steel 
curved stamping; counter, leather. 
Toe shape judged fair. Toe height 
fair. Lining fair. Heel pad good. 
Tongue joining, fair; tongue was 
unsatisfactory. Ranked (with 
Shriner) third in quality of materials 
and judged to have above-average 
construction. 


Regal, 4267 (Regal Shoe Co., Whitman, 


Mass.) $6.60. Sole of average thick- 
ness, with below-average wear re- 
sistance. Rubber heel best of those 


Florsheim, V3091C 


on shoes tested, in wear resistance, 
and gave only light marking on floor. 
Upper of chrome-tanned top-grain 
calf with above-average “break.” 
Tear resistance of leather somewhat 
above average, and strength of stitch- 
ing somewhat below average. Shank, 
cardboard with steel stiffener; coun- 
ter, leather. Toe shape judged fair. 
Toe height fair. Lining good. Heel 
pad fair, but nails could be felt. Nails 
also found in sole at toe. Tongue 
joining fair; tongue was unsatisfac- 
tory. Judged above average in ma- 
terials and construction. 


B. Intermediate 


Bostonians, Challenger, 6726 (Common- 


wealth Shoe & Leather Co., Whit- 
man, Mass.) $8.95. Sole of slightly 
below average thickness, with the 
highest wear resistance of the shoes 
tested. Rubber heel, above average 
in wear resistance, but of a composi- 
tion which marked floor badly. Up- 
per of chrome retan (calf). Upper 
leather had no “break,”’ but ranked 
highest of all samples in tear test 
and strength of stitching. Shank, 
of stiff wood—shaped; counter, card- 
board, otherwise materials were 
judged the best of shoes tested. Toe 
shape judged poor. Toe height poor. 
Lining good. Heel pad good. Tongue 
joining, fair; tongue was unsatis- 
factory. This shoe would have re- 
ceived an A rating, except that its 
shape and toe height were unsatis- 
factory, and details of its construc- 
tion were judged to be below aver- 
age. 

(Florsheim Shoe 
Co., Chicago) $10.50. Synthetic 
rubber sole of below-average thick- 
ness; marked floor somewhat; about 











average in wear resistance. Rubber 
heel, above average in wear resis- 
tance, marked floor to a moderate 
extent. Upper of chrome-tanned 
top-grain calf. Break, below aver- 
age. Tear resistance and strength 
of stitching, above average. Shank, 
cardboard with steel stiffener. Coun- 
ter, leather. Toe shape judged fair. 
Toe height poor. Lining poor. Heel 
pad good, but nails could be felt. 
Tongue joining, fair; tongue was 
unsatisfactory. This shoe had an 
undesirable ‘“‘window” in the lining 
at the side of the heel. Materials, 
second best of those of shoes in test, 
and construction, judged above aver- 
age. 


Nettleton, Taylor-Made O-SO-EZ-E, 
5028 (A.E. Nettleton Co., Syracuse) 
$8.50. Sole, below-average thickness; 
below average in wear resistance. 
Leather heel (only such in the group), 
which will be noisy and harder on 
the wearer than a rubber heel, due 
to lack of resilience. Upper of vege- 
table-tanned top-grain calf of below- 
average break. Tear resistance and 
strength of stitching, below average. 
Shank, cardboard with small piece 
of steel; counter, cardboard. Toe 
shape fair. Toe height fair. Lining 
good. Heel pad good, but nails 
could be felt. Tongue joining, fair. 
Both materials and construction 
judged average. 


C. Not Recommended 


Douglas, Normal Treds, J7776 (W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass.) 
$8.50. Sole of above-average thick- 
ness and below-average wear resis- 
tance. Rubber heel, of below-aver- 
age wear resistance, marked floor 
considerably. Upper of vegetable- 
tanned leather, probably calf. No 
“break.”’ Tear resistance, slightly 
above average. Strength of stitch- 
ing, below average. Shank, steel 
stamping and cardboard; counter, 
paper. Toe shape judged fair. Toe 
height poor, lowest of those tested. 
Lining good, but heel lining had un- 
desirable seams. Heel pad good. 
Tongue joining, good; tongue was 
unsatisfactory. Heel had slight 
wedge at inner front, an undesirable 
feature. Materials judged below 
average, construction above average. 

Edgerton, 9202 (Nunn Bush Shoe Co., 
Milwaukee) $6.50. Sole of below- 
average thickness and wear resis- 
tance. Rubber heel, lowest in wear 
resistance of shoes tested, marked 
floor to a moderate extent. Upper, 
chrome retan. No “break.’’ Tear 
resistance and strength of stitching, 
above average. Shank, wood; coun- 
ter, paper. Toe shape judged poor. 
Toe height fair. Lining good. Heel 
pad good. Tongue joining, good; 
tongue was unsatisfactory. Mate- 
rials and construction judged below 
average. 


Hanan, Touchstone, 6022 (Hanan & 
Sons, Chicago) $7.95. Sole of below. 
average thickness; wear resistance 
below average. Rubber heel, next 
to lowest in wear resistance, and 
marked floors to a moderate extent. 
Upper of vegetable-tanned top-grain 
calf. “Break” best of all shoes test- 
ed. Tear resistance lowest of all 
brands tested. Strength of stitching 
below average. Shank, steel; coun- 
ter, cardboard. Toe shape judged 
poor. Toe height fair. Lining good. 
Heel pad good, but nails could be 
felt. Tongue joining, fair; tongue 
was unsatisfactory. Quality of ma- 
terials judged below average, details 
of construction above average. 


Jarman, 1134 (General Shoe Corp., 
Nashville, Tenn.) $6.85. Sole of be- 
low-average thickness with above- 
average wear resistance. Rubber heel 
of below-average wear resistance, 
and marked floor to considerable 
extent. Upper, vegetable-tanned 
top-grain calf. “‘Break,”’ below aver- 
age. Tear resistance, above aver- 
age. Strength of stitching about 
average. Shank of stiff wood; coun- 
ter, paper. Toe shape judged poor. 
Toe height poor. Lining fair. Heel 
pad good. Tongue joining, fair; 
tongue was unsatisfactory. Mate- 
rials judged above average, but con- 
struction judged relatively unsatis- 
factory. 





Home-P roduced 
Are Not 





Garden Seeds 
the Best 








ay amateur gardeners per- 
mit certain of their crops 
to go to seed; the seeds are col- 
lected and saved for use the 
following season. Qualified and 
unbiased seed experts advise 
against this practice for the 
reason that production of seeds 
of high quality requires experi- 
ence, skill, and often special 
control of growing conditions 


not practicable for the average 
home gardener. Home-pro- 
duced seed is not likely to be 
free from disease, and will, be- 
cause of cross pollination, not 
be true to type, resulting in 
unsatisfactory hybrid plants. 
The commercial seedsmen 
grow their plants in the regions 
where the seed crops give best 
results and where they are most 


likely to be free from disease, 
and as they harvest, cure, and 
handle their crops on a large 
scale, they have learned many 
details necessary for the pro- 
duction of seeds of high qual- 
ity. (Some of the vegetable 
crops, including most of the 
root crops-and most of the cab- 
bage family, do not produce 
seed until the second year.) 
There are often difficulties, too, 
with the proper curing of seeds 
under the humid conditions 
often prevailing in the Eastern 
states. 

For these and other reasons 
it is better for amateurs to de- 
pend upon seed produced by 
experienced commercial grow- 
ers under controlled conditions. 
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number of questions have 

been received regarding 
the length of time which can- 
ned goods may be safely kept. 
Unfortunately, no very simple 
answer is possible since the 
problem depends somewhat 


upon the type of food. It is 
said that manufacturers of can- 
ned vegetables and fruits guar- 
antee their goods for only six 
months, and buying farther 
ahead than that is considered 
bad practice among buyers of 
canned goods for commercial 
and institutional use. It is 
agreed, too, that when buying 
canned goods it is desirable to 
get fresh-packed products in so 
far as this is possible. 


Canned Meats and Fish 


Canned meats, it is said, will 
keep indefinitely, vegetables 
about five years, and fruits (de- 
pending upon variety) about 
one year. It is reliably report- 
ed that some cans containing 
beans and pea soup have been 
opened after nearly 90 years 
and the contents found to be 
in excellent condition. Tinned 
veal 120 years old was recently 
tested, and its fat found to con- 
tain quantities of one of the 
vitamins (D) of the same gen- 
eral order as fresh veal. 

Tinned fish, especially sar- 
dines and salmon, will keep 
over five years; likewise meat 
packs, such as sausages, meat 
rolls, galantine, tongues, and 
soups, according to an an- 
nouncement by the British 
Ministries of Food and Health 
reported in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 
Canned hams, however, present 
a special problem. Packers usu- 
ally guarantee them for only 
six months. It is said that if, 
after longer storage, the can 
is not bulged, the contents may 
usually be considered sound. 

Unsweetened condensed milk 
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Hews and Whites ti Sle 


Canned Goods 


keeps for three years; on the 
other hand, dry milk powder 
should be used within a few 
weeks. 


One style of pork and beans 
attacks the inside of the can 
to such an extent that the can 
should not be kept more than 
a few months. Other types of 
pork and beans may keep a 
year or two; for example, it is 
said that baked beans in to- 
mato sauce or gravy can be 
kept two years or more. 


Canned Fruit and 
Vegetables 


According to one expert's 


opinion, soft stoned fruits (such 
as peaches, plums, apricots) 
can be kept for a year, as a 
rule, after which the appear- 
ance on opening the can will 
be less attractive with loss of 
color, luster, and flavor, and 
attack of acids on the metal of 
the can may be in evidence. 
In general, vegetables are held 
to store well for at least two 
years, after which time they 
become less attractive in ap- 
pearance. Jam should keep 
three years, in lacquered cans. 
Green beans stored at moder- 
ate or low temperatures may 
be kept for a year or two, some- 
times for several years. 
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Hot-water or steam piping behind or close to pantry walls may produce conditions 
very unfavorable to maintaining the low and uniform temperatures which make for 


best keeping qualities of foods. 
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Pineapples, and presumably 
pineapple juice, may be kept a 
year or two, probably, if stored 
in a cool place. In a hot stor- 
age place, canned pineapples 
turn yellowish in color and take 
on an undesirable flavor. The 
same is true to even a greater 
extent with canned grapefruit. 
The red-colored fruits, general- 
ly speaking (raspberries, straw- 
berries, plums), are packed in 
enameled cans to protect the 
color, and with this type of 
packing, there is a tendency to 
corrosive attack on the con- 
tainer, with bulging of the ends 
of the can. It is considered 
safest not to eat the contents 
of a bulged can. (Even when 
the food is wholesome, there is 
deterioration in quality.) 

Authorities consider that for 
the most part vitamin and min- 
eral contents do not change ap- 
preciably in properly canned 
fruits and vegetables, except 
after extremely long storage. 
However, loss of vitamin C oc- 
curs during storage of canned 
fruits and vegetables, loss of 
this vitamin being most serious 
during the first few months after 
canning. It has also been noted 
that there is less loss of vita- 
mins in foods canned in tin 
than in glass. Canned foods 
in glass should be stored out 
of the light to protect color, 
flavor, and vitamins A and Bp». 


Fruit Juices 


With citrus juice it was at 
one time the case that serious 
deterioration occurred before it 
reached consumers, but today, 
citrus juices and grapefruit seg- 
ments are being canned suc- 
cessfully; this is not true, how- 
ever, of orange segments, which 
tend to become tough and taste- 
less. Citrus products which are 
successfully canned will not lose 
more than 10 to 20 percent of 
their vitamin content during 
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about a year of storage. Avoid- 
ing over-age products is espe- 
cially important in buying cit- 
rus fruits and pineapples. Cit- 
rus juices tend to develop a 
“terpeny” flavor if storage is 
in a warm place or the cans are 
kept too long, or if there is ex- 
cessive air in the can. 

To the extent practicable, 
canned citrus fruits and juices 
may be stored in the refriger- 
ator instead of in the pantry 
(not, of course, in a freezer- 
storage cabinet, at a temper- 
ature below freezing). Anyone 
who makes much use of can- 
ned citrus juices will find the 
flavor decidedly improved if the 
juice is poured back and forth 
between two containers, or stir- 
red with an egg beater, to re- 
store the air, just before it is 
used. 


In General 


It is important to keep can- 
ned goods in a dry place, since 
where there is excessive mois- 
ture, there will usually be re- 
peated condensation and evap- 
oration of moisture (dew) which 
greatly accelerates the process 
of corrosion-deterioration of 
the can. It is desirable also 
that the temperature be rather 
uniform; canned foods keep 
and maintain their quality best 
when temperature variations 
are relatively small. 


Effect of Continued 
High Temperature 


There has been a great deal 
of talk about the possibility 
that much of the home-canned 
foods that are being so exten- 
sively canned nowadays on ac- 
count of the general rationing 
situation and food shortages, 
would go bad and leave the 
hardworking housewife out a 
lot of good time and money and 
hard work expended under diff- 
cult conditions in the hot 


kitchen. A_local grocer in a 
southeast seacoast town where 
there are sustained high tem- 
peratures during the summer, 
assured a customer that ‘‘Half 
the cans will be spoiled by Sep- 
tember.”’ ‘‘What,’’ our sub- 
scriber wrote to CR, “‘is to be 
done where the directions for 
putting goods away say ‘in a’ 
cool, dark place,’ and there are 
no cool places here in summer.” 

Heat not only hastens the 
general deterioration of canned 
products but accelerates the ac- 
tivity of any bacteria that may 
remain in the can or jar, and 
sO may cause spoilage that 
would otherwise not occur. 
However, according to infor- 
mation from the State College 
of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Wash- 
ington State, in climates where 
high storage temperatures are 
unavoidable, it is considered 
that deterioration will not be 
excessive unless, of course, the 
food should be stored in an 
abnormally hot part of the 
house, such as the attic. (In 
locating a pantry for canned 
goods storage, it is well to re- 
member that there are often 
steam or hot-water pipes or a 
furnace flue behind the wall 
that may cause an unexpected 
rise in temperature of at least 
a part of the storage space, at 
times, or perhaps for consider- 
able parts of the year.) 

The chief problem with stor- 
age at fairly high temperatures 
will be with acid fruits in tin 
cans, and with vegetables, for 
high temperatures tend to in- 
crease the rate of corrosion of 
tin plate; the result is often 
leaks and spoilage. Some types 
of spoilage in canned vegetables 
do not occur except with tem- 
peratures between 80° and 
160°F. It is considered prac- 
tically impossible to sterilize 
foods which have been heavily 
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contaminated with these 
thermophilic organisms, except 
by thorough pre-cleansing and 
proper pressure-cooker steril- 
ization in the canning process. 
(There are certain kinds of bac- 


teria or spores that resist even 
pressure-cooker processing. ) 


In general, it may be said 
that in climates where there is 
no way to avoid storing can- 


This article is from the Farm 
Science Reporter of the lowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
and Extension Service at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Jowa, and 
was written by Miss Helen Vir- 
ginia Johnson, research worker 
in household equipment prob- 
lems at the College. 


great deal of spoilage of 

canned fruits and vege- 
tables, as revealed in a survey 
conducted by the lowa State 
Nutrition Council and lowa 
State College, occurred when 
a certain brand of self-sealing 
lids was used. Other brands 
of self-sealing lids also entered 
into the picture.. Whether cer- 
tain self-sealing lids were ac- 
tually inferior or whether mere- 
ly more of them were available 
on the market remains a ques- 
tion. Very likely more were 
available at retail stores. 

Why should self-sealing jar 
lids cause so much spoilage? 

Perhaps many women in their 
desire to do the canning job 
well, did not read carefully the 
new specific directions for this 
type of lid and, instead, fol- 
lowed the habits formed in 
previous years. 

The self-sealing cap consists 
of a flat metal lid held in place 
with a screw band. Rubber 
compound ‘“‘put”’ on the under- 
side of the metal lid takes the 
place of a separate rubber ring. 
The “right adjustment” is to 
screw it down-completely and 
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Two-Piece Cap 








Metal lid 
with sealing 
Compound 
Seals here 














The 2-piece lid should be screwed down 
fairly tight, but do not attempt to tighten 
it afler the jar has been processed, because 
of the danger of breaking the self-seal. 





firmly, but without doing a 
vise-like job. There is enough 
“give” in this cap to allow 
steam to escape during can- 
ning. When the canning proc- 
ess is finished this type of jar 





Three-Piece Cap 


Metal 
SS. screw band 
S-Class lic 
SSD -Rurber 


Seals here 

















With the 3-piece cap it is essential that the 
adjustment of the lid be not too tight be- 
cause of the danger of explosions or break- 
age. 
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ned products at a relatively 
high temperature for a con- 
erable period, the family 
should plan to use them up 
within a year from the time 
they were processed. 


V Must" 


cap should not be touched to 
make it “tighter.”’ Any at- 
tempt to tighten at this time 
may break the seal. 

The amount of rubber com- 
pound on the self-sealing jar 
cap must no doubt be less than 
in previous years. This fact 
necessitates a thorough exami- 
nation of the jars to be used. 
Since the seal takes place at 
the top of the jar rim, this rim 
must be smooth and flawless— 
without nicks or ‘‘bumps.”’ The 
less rubber compound on the 
jar lid, the more important it 
is for the jar rim to be flawless. 
One should examine the jars 
beforehand and eliminate all of 
those that are unfit for use with 
the self-sealing lid. These same 
jars, however, may be usable 
with another type of jar cap. 

Excess water loss in canning 
will cause small particles of 
food to get under the rubber 
compound of the self-sealing 
lid. As a result, the lids may 
loosen. 


Explosions and 
Breakage 


Canning explosions have fre- 
quently occurred when three- 
piece lids have been used. The 
three-piece cap consists of a 
metal screw band, a glass lid 
and a separate rubber ring. 
When the jar is filled, put the 
lid on the jar, rubber side down. 
Screw the metal band on firm- 
ly; then turn back one-quar- 
ter turn. This type of jar clo- 
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sure should never be sealed 
tight before processing. 
There must be some way for 
steam and air to escape. The 
three-piece cap requires a looser 
adjustment than any other 
type. When the canning proc- 
ess is finished, the screw band 
should be tightened to com- 
plete the seal. This is espe- 
cially important in oven 
canning. 

Lack of head space at the 
top of a jar—filling the jar too 
full—may also cause an ex- 
plosion. Solid food should be 
put into a jar, covered with a 
good proportion of liquid and 
proper head space left at the 
top of the jar for the food to 
expand. Starchy corn, peas and 
beans may need 1 inch of head 
space. For other vegetables 
and fruits % inch is sufficient. 
As this space gets smaller due 
to expansion of the food, the 
pressure increases proportion- 
ately. 

The filling temperature also 
affects the size of the head 
space. The cooler the food is 
at the time of filling, the less 
head space there will be later. 

Sudden cooling of jars may 
cause breakage and even explo- 
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HE serious tennis player will 

be pleased to know that 
the war-grade tennis balls now 
being manufactured are a dis- 
tinct improvement over the 
balls that were being made a 
year ago of rubber that had 
been reclaimed one or more 
times. The present balls are 
made of synthetic rubber and 
have good durability. Balls are 
very scarce, one reason being 
that thousands of dozens have 
been shipped to camps through- 
out the world; the result is 
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sions. Slow cooling, such as 
leaving the jar in the pressure 
cooker for a while, will prevent 
some bad accidents. When the 
jar is cooled too quickly, too 
great a difference in pressure 
between the outside and inside 
of the jar will result in bursting 
of the jar if the seal is quite 
tight. 

Explosions have occurred 
where women have held over 
jars which had been packed 
hot and would not go into the 
pressure cooker because it al- 
ready was filled to capacity. 
Later, these jars were placed 
in the cooker and processed. 
Undoubtedly, they had sealed 
themselves while waiting. 

Explosions can also be pre- 
vented by slow release of pres- 
sure when pressure cookers are 
used. 

Square jars are more likely 
to break during processing than 
round ones. The forces result- 
ing from pressure within the 
jar tend to make a square one 
want to bulge at the sides. In 
glass jars this might mean 
breakage. 


Loss of Liquid 


Loss of liquid in the jar de- 


Wartime Tennis Balls 


that many tennisclubs are with- 
out new balls. Often, when a 
shipment is received, it must 
be rationed in very niggardly 
fashion, perhaps a dozen balls 
to a club, where previously ten 
times that many would have 
been allotted. 

One source reports there is 
some evidence that there is less 
leakage of air through synthetic 
rubber than there is through 
natural rubber. If this differ- 
ence in leakage is significant, 
the playing life of the ball, as- 


pends upon several factors. In 
the pressure cooker it is gen- 
erally believed that liquid is 
lost because the pressure exert- 
ed by the vapor in the jars is 
at some time greater than in 
the cooker. There are two 
times during processing when 
the two pressures may not be 
equal, if the pressure cooker 
cools rapidly or if the pressure 
fluctuates while processing. 

Loss of liquid is greater, the 
smaller the head space. Also, 
more liquid would escape if the 
jars were filled at a low temper- 
ature rather than a high one, 
for expansion would be greater. 

In the pressure cooker the 
seal is also a factor in water 
loss. It has been found that 
the amount of liquid lost is 
much less when a tight seal 
rather than a loose seal is used. 
The largest proportion of liq- 
uid is lost in pressure cooker 
processing when the pressure 
is released at the end of the 
processing period. The shorter 
the period of steam escape, the 
greater the loss of liquid from 
the jar. It is advisable to re- 
lease the pressure slowly, tak- 
ing from 8 to 10 minutes to 
do so. 
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suming the covers are satisfac- 
tory, should be longer than 
formerly, even though its per- 
formance in play is not quite 
so good. 

The quality of the covers, 
particularly important to the 
serious players, is variable, 
some being equal to those used 
in pre-war brands, while others 
are inferior. 

The most serious disadvan- 
tages of.the present synthetic 
balls are their lack of resilience, 
which gives them a lower re- 
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bound, and their greater hard- 
ness. The U. S. Lawn Tennis 
Association formerly required 
that approved balls have a re- 
bound of from 53 to_58 inches 
when dropped from a height 
of 100 inches onto concrete at 
a room temperature of 68°F. 
As manufacturers, through no 
fault of their own, cannot make 
balls with the materials now 
available to meet this require- 














| tee KILLERS that are sup- 
posed to do their work when 
the insect makes contact with 
the poison by settling on the 
screen are now being widely 
advertised and sold. This type 
of material is not all it is claimed 
to be, for while it may have 
the power to kill flies, etc., 
which come into contact with 
it, it seems to have such strong 
repellent action that flies avoid 
screens treated with the strong- 
smelling liquid. 

In a test conducted by CR, 
live flies were placed in a box 
covered by a screen, half of 
which was coated with Contact 
according to directions and the 
other half left untreated. While 
the flies would settle and move 
about on the untreated part of 
the screen, they would not go 
upon the treated part. There- 
fore, any of the alleged killing 
action this product may have 
would seem to be of dubious 
value, since the flies seem to 
avoid screens treated with the 
insecticide. The flies do not, 
however, refrain from settling 
nearby, on the frames of the 
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ment, it is not practicable to 
apply the specification require- 
ments rigorously as in normal 
times. 


One very well qualified play- 
er has advised CR that there 
is considerable variation both 
in rebound and durability in 
balls of the same brand, and 
in his opinion the best of the 
present balls are no better than 


“Contact” Insect 


screens, doors, etc., and in that 
position they seem to gain easier 
access to the house, when the 
door is opened. 

The new products are essen- 
tially active insecticides or re- 
pellents in an oil vehicle. Di- 
rections call for their being used 
by painting on screens with an 
applicator every 4 to 7 days, 
or oftener in hot, dusty weather. 

This type of product has sev- 
eral disadvantages other than 
the one mentioned: (1) a rath- 
er unpleasant drug-like odor; 
(2) a noticeable dust-collecting 
quality in the oil which forms 
the vehicle, so that the screens, 
if exposed to any considerable 
amount of dust in the air (as 
they would usually be in cities, 
or on country roads), soon call 
for cleaning—which is not easi- 
ly or quickly done. A third 
difficulty that has been noticed 
is that great numbers of small- 
er insects, which appear not 
to be repelled, collect on the 
screen in a few days and tend 
to clog the openings. There is 
also a practical danger that 
clothing will be soiled by com- 
ing in contact with the screen. 

Two differently labeled prod- 
ucts of this type are now being 
actively promoted under the 
brand name Contact. One car- 
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Killer 








75% as good as the pre-war 
balls. Another player notes a 
definite deficiency in the last- 
ing quality of the wool surface. 
Under the circumstances a 
player must perhaps consider 
himself fortunate, that balls 
which are at least a fair sub- 
stitute for the peacetime prod- 
uct are available at all during 
the shortage of natural rubber. 





INSET TICIOAL 
Screen Paint 




















ried the manufacturer’s name 
(Hanley & Kinsella Lab., Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo.), the other Sears’ 
Roebuck & Co.'s. Both are sold 
by the latter firm, at a price of 79 
cents plus postage for 8 ounces. 
It is not certain that they are 
identical, but it does seem as 
though they are made by the 
same firm, in view of identity 
of product name, bottle, and 
cap, and similarity of direc- 
tions and claims. 

The advertising and the di- 
rections of the insecticides are 
somewhat in conflict, for the 
advertising of one product re- 
fers to the killing effect on in- 
sects, whereas the directions 
warn you mot to expect to see 
dead insects lying around. The 
circular from one bottle of Con- 
tact advised its use to spray 
rugs in a mixture of 25% Con- 
tact in 75% non-staining insec- 
ticide spray. Experiment 
shows that this will be an un- 
desirable practice, for the mix- 
ture will leave a greasy residue 
that would in time, and with 
repeated use, impair the ap- 
pearance of a fine rug. 


























Socks 





for the Well-Dressed 


Man 
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| Rome average man in buying 
socks has three things in 
_mind: comfort, appearance, 
and durability. For his com- 
fort he will ask for a size 11 or 
111% or whatever size experi- 
ence has taught him will fit 
his foot best, making due al- 
lowance for shrinkage in laun- 
dering. For appearance he will 
ask for a rayon or cotton sock, 
depending on his preference, in 
a black, blue, or brown, with 
or without clocks or other de- 
signs as it pleases him. If a 
man likes hit 
socks to 
have a sheen, 
he will buy 
rayon. If he 
prefers a 
dull surface, 
cotton will 
be hischoice. 
At the pres- 
ent time, it 
may be difh- 
cult to get 


= 
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socks of desired material, and 
one will often find very little 
choice in colors or grade. For 
durability the consumer will, 
for the most part, have to de- 
pend on luck unless he has tests 
such as those which CR has 
regularly made to guide him. 
Unfortunately neither a brand 
name nor a particular price 
level was any guarantee at all 
of a good sock so far as wearing 
qualities were concerned in the 
most recent test of men’s socks 
made by Consumers’ Research. 


Comfort 















Sizes in men’s hose 
rangé from 9% to 13, 
although outsizes are 
carried in some styles. 
Hosiery and shoe 
sizes are related, and 
the following table is 
the one usually used 
to show correspond- 
ing sizes: 


Colorfastness Test for Men’s Socks 


The beakers show the water left after socks (with white cloth squares attached) 


have been soaked to determine colorfastness and color transfer. 
in the shade of the numbered identifying squares on the socks. 


originally pure white. 
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Note the difference 
Both squares were 





Shoe Size Hosiery 
64%- 7 10 
7%- 8 10% 
84- 9 11 
91% - 10 11% 
10% - 11 12 
111% - 12 13 


If the shoe width is “D” or 
wider, it is wise to buy socks 
in a Size larger than is indi- 
cated in the table, to insure 
good fit. 

Unfortunately for the con- 
sumer, a marked size is no 
guarantee that the sock will 
fit after it is washed. In the 
test just made by Consumers’ 
Research, only three out of thirty 
socks tested were as large as 
marked size after washing, al- 
though only three of these 
thirty were below marked size 
before washing. One pair of the 
socks tested was, after wash- 
ing, 154 inches below the mark- 
ed size, 114%. Measurements 
were made under a definite 
small tension (before and after 
washing). 

Manufacturers of socks of 
good quality usually make their 
socks somewhat larger than the 
marked size, to allow for shrink- 
age. It would be worth while, 
however, for the consumer to 
use a ruler or the clerk’s tape 
measure to check the size, when 
buying. It is a good rule to 
allow for shrinkage by purchas- 
ing socks about 4% to %% inch 
longer froni toe to heel than 
the size wanted. 


Appearance 


The selection of the color 
and material of men’s socks is 
usually governed by personal 
factors. This year more than 
recently, however, the even- 
ness of the dyeing and the type 
of ornamentation should per- 
haps come in for a bit more 
than their ordinary share of at- 
tention, since the slightly 
shortened trousers, now the 
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fashion, may give sock fit, pat- 
tern, and dyeing a little more 
weight with purchasers than 
formerly. 

Unevenness in dyeing which 
showed as rings on the leg of 
the sock was noticed in only 
three of the thirty brands in 
this test. This would probably 
not be objectionable unless the 
rings were down near the ankle, 
since men ordinarily would not 
be critical of this point. 

In buying socks with figured 
designs, stripes, or clocks, it 
is advisable to turn the sock 
inside out and examine the back 
of the design. In the best socks, 
the design is firmly secured 
throughout and woven into the 
body of the sock. This is 
termed ‘‘genuine wrap.” So- 
called ‘“‘mock wrap” can be 
identified by the presence of 
long loose ends of colored thread 
on the inside of the sock; with 
this construction the colored 
ornamental threads are only 
loosely held in the fabric. 


Durability 


Three important factors that 
make for long life in men’s 
socks are proper reinforcements 
of toe, heel, and the region just 
above the heel (called the “‘high 
splice’). When buying, give 
your close attention to these 
places. It will be found that 
on some socks the reinforce- 
ment at the heel does not ex- 
tend high enough to reach above 
the point at the back of the 
shoe which rubs against the 
sock and hence will fail in prac- 
tice to afford the protection 
against wear which the rein- 
forcement is meant to provide. 
In most men’s shoes, there is a 
distance of about 2% inches 
from the bottom to the top of 
the back of the shoe. One 
should make a rough check of 
the height of the high splice 
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**Mock”’ and Genuine Wrap 
The long loose thread shown over the laboratory spatula is found on the inside of 


the pair of socks at the right of the type having mock-wrap decoration. 


One of pair 


at the left is turned inside out to show genuine-wrap construction. 








when buying, making sure that 
this region extends about 3 to 
3% inches from the bottom of 
the sock measured flat. Some 
socks have an extra reinforce- 
ment at the center back where 
wear is likely to be severe. 

The toe reinforcement should 
be large enough to cover all the 
joints of all the toes when the 
sock is worn. 

Unfortunately, some socks 
which are particularly well re- 
inforced so as to give good wear 
in one place are not sufficiently 
reinforced at another. A sock 
is likely to be no more service- 
able than its weakest spot. In 
the listings, therefore, the rat- 
ing as to resistance to abrasion 
shows the value with regard 
to the weakest spot, since, al- 


though a sock may be darned 
and so remain usable if there 
is a hole in the toe and not at 
the high splice, for example. 
There is a limit to the amount 
of darning that will be com- 
fortably tolerated by the foot, 
and besides, darning is a time- 
consuming job. 


Construction 


The majority of men’s socks 
are of circular-knit construc- 
tion. This is the same type of 
knit that is used for women’s 
“no seam” hosiery, and like 
the women’s hose, socks of this 
type have no seam except across 
the toe. Full-fashioned socks 
are knitted as a flat piece of 
the proper outline, shaped in 
the knitting; the curved edges 
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are then brought together and 
sewed at the back, making a 
seam where the sides are joined. 
Full-fashioned socks fit the foot 
better than circular-knit socks 
—and are more expensive. 
They have one disadvantage 
in the seam that extends be- 
neath the foot, and some may 
find this uncomfortable. Semz- 
full-fashioned is a term used to 
designate a sock of circular- 
knit construction with a ‘‘mock 
seam’’ down the rear stopping 
at the heel. The take-up due 
to the addition of this seam 
improves the fit at the ankle 
somewhat. Inthe current test, 
no socks of full-fashioned con- 
struction were tested, but there 
were two semi-full-fashioned 
hose included. 


Washability 


While the man of the house 
may not pay much attention 
to the colorfastness of the hose 
he wears, any housewife knows 
that the dyes in men’s socks 
“‘bleed’”’ so badly that they can 
never be washed with the “‘reg- 
ular laundry’’ but only in a 
washing of their own. This 
bleeding does not always cause 
significant deterioration of the 
color of the sock, but it is a very 
practical problem in home laun- 
dering. Some socks when 
washed by hand will even stain 
the hands. Unfortunately this 
stain does not come off the 
hands. 

The socks in the test were 
given two tests for colorfast- 
ness. In the first, one sock of 
each pair was soaked in 260 cc. 
of water at room temperature 
for a 24-hour period. A one- 
inch square of white cotton 
cloth was also placed in each 
beaker to determine the extent 
to which these squares would 
take on the color of the dye. 
Only one sock of those tested 
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showed no appreciable transfer 
of dye; that was the Sears’ 
Nobility (Cat. No. 86—2090). 
In the other test, five launder- 
ings were made of one sock of 
each pair. At the conclusion 
of the launderings, the socks 
were examined to compare the 
amounts of fading. 


CR’s Tests 


In the test reported, the rat- 
ings are based principally on 
the performance of the socks in 
abrasion tests made of the toe 
and high splice region of the 
socks on a special abrasion test 
machine constructed by Con- 
sumers’ Research. Considera- 
tion was also given to size, ap- 
pearance, colorfastness, height 
of high splice, and to whether 
or not the socks returned to 
shape well and were the correct 
size after washing. All socks 
are circular knit unless other- 
wise noted. 


A. Recommended 


L&B (L&B Hosiery Co. Inc., New 
York) 39c. Blue. -Rayon body 
with striped ornamentation, rayon 
and cotton sole, mercerized cotton 
top, toe, and heel. Appearance, fair. 
Resistance to abrasion, good. Slight- 
ly below marked size after washing. 
Colorfastness, fair. Returned. to 
shape poorly after washing. 1 


Pilgrim Kingfield (Sears-Roebuck’'s 
Cat. No. 86—2083) 34c plus post- 
age. Blue. Body rayon and cotton 
with striped ornamentation, cotton 
top and heel, cotton and linen toe. 
Appearance, good. Resistance to 
abrasion, very good (ranked third of 
socks tested), although the stripe 
wore off the sock at the high splice 
very early in the abrasion test. 
Slightly below marked size after 
washing. Colorfastness, fair. Re- 
turned to shape well after washing. 1 


Pilgrim Nobility (Sears-Roebuck's 
Cat. No. 86—1941) 39c plus post- 
age. Blue. Body mercerized cotton 
and rayon with striped ornamenta- 
tion, mercerized cotton top, toe, and 
heel. Appearance, fair. Resistance 
in abrasion test, very good. Ex- 
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cessively below marked size after 
washing. Colorfastness, poor. Re. 
turned to shape fairly well after 
washing. High splice which was 
judged too low. 1 


Pilgrim Nobility (Sears-Roebuck’s 
Cat. No. 86—2090) 39c plus post- 
age. Black. Rayon and silk body, 
mercerized cotton top, sole, toe, and 
heel, Appearance, good. Resis- 
tance to abrasion, very good (ranked 
second of socks tested). Excessively 
below marked size after washing. 
A better sock than Holeproof at 65¢c. 
Colorfastness, very good. Returned 
to shape fairly well after washing. 
High splice judged too low. 1 


Wards Superior Quality (Montgomery 
Ward’s Cat. No. 30—688) 39c plus 
postage. Blue. Rayon body with 
striped ornamentation, mercerized 
cotton top, heel, and toe. Appear- 
ance, good. Resistance to abrasion, 
good. Slightly below marked size 
after washing. Colorfastness, fair. 
Returned to shape fairly well after 


washing. 1 
Holeproof (Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee) 65c. Black. Rayon 
body, cotton top and foot. Appear- 


ance, not good (ring on one sock). 
Resistance to abrasion, very good. 
Slightly below marked size after 
washing. Colorfastness, good. Re- 
turned to shape poorly after wash- 
ing. The only high-priced sock of 
very good quality in the A group. 2 


B. Intermediate 


Armorfoot (Sold by J. C. Penney Co. 
Inc.) 29c. Brown. Rayon body, 
rayon and cotton sole, mercerized 
cotton top, toe, and heel. Appear- 
ance, fair. Fair resistance to abra- 
sion. Slightly below marked size 
after washing. Colorfastness, fair. 
Returned to shape well after wash- 
ing. 1 


Armorfoot (Sold by J. C. Penney Co. 
Inc.) 34c. Brown. Rayon body 
with striped ornamentation, rayon 
and cotton sole, cotton top, toe, and 
heel. Appearance, good. Resis- 
tance to abrasion, fair. Slightly be- 
low marked size after washing. Color- 
fastness, poor. Returned to shape 
fairly well after washing. 

Armorfoot (Sold by J. C. Penney Co. 
Inc.) 34c. Blue. Rayon body with 
ornamentation, rayon and cotton 
sole, mercerized cotton top, toe, and 
heel. Appearance, fair. Resistance 
to abrasion, fair. Considerably be- 












low marked size after washing. Color- 

fastness, fair. Returned to shape 

well after washing. 1 

N Superior (Sold by J. J. Newberry 

Co. stores) 35c. Black. Rayon 

body with striped ornamentation, 

ravon and cotton sole, mercerized 
cotton top, toe, and heel. Appear- 
ance, fair. Resistance to abrasion, 
fair. Considerably below marked 
size after washing. Colorfastness, 
poor. Returned to shape poorly 

after washing. 1 

‘ards Better Quality (Montgomery 

Ward's Cat. No. 30-—645) 39c plus 

postage. Blue. Rayon and silk 

body, mercerized cotton sole, top, 
heel, and toe. Semi-full-fashioned. 

Appearance, good. Resistance to 

abrasion, outstandingly good (rank- 

ed first in socks tested). Excessively 
below marked size after washing. 

Colorfastness, very poor; showed 

objectionable fading after five laun- 

derings. Would have received a 

higher rating except for poor color- 

fastness. Returned to shape poorly 
after washing. 

Wards Better Quality (Montgomery 
Ward's Cat. No. 30—669) 29c plus 
postage. Rayon body with orna- 
mentation, rayon and cotton sole, 
mercerized cotton top and heel, cot- 
ton and nylon toe. Appearance, 
fair. Resistance to abrasion, fair. 
Considerably below marked size after 
washing. Colorfastness, poor. Re- 
turned to shape fairly well after 
washing. 1 

Westchester (Sold by F. W. Wool- 
worth stores) 35c. Black. Rayon 
and silk body, mercerized cotton 
top, sole, toe, and heel. Semi-full- 
fashioned. Appearance, good. Re- 
sistance to abrasion, fair. Consider- 
ably below marked size after wash- 
ing. Colorfastness: to dye transfer, 
fair; to washing, good. Returned 
to shape poorly after washing. 1 

Holeproof (Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee) 45c. Blue. Rayon 
body with striped ornamentation, 
rayon and cotton sole, cotton top, 
toe, and heel. Appearance, good. 
Resistance to abrasion, fair. Con- 
siderably below marked size after 
washing. (Sock was also below 
marked size before washing.) Color- 
fastness, fair. Returned to shape 
fairly well after washing. 

Phoenix (Phoenix Hosiery Co., Mil- 
waukee) 65c. Blue. Cotton with 
rayon ornamentation. Appearance, 
fair. Resistance to abrasion, fair. 
Slightly below marked size after 
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washing. Colorfastness, good. Re- 
turned to shape fairly well after 
washing. 


C. Not Recommended 


Bachelors’ Friend Guaranteed (Bache- 
lors’ Friend Hosiery Co., Div. of 
Jos. Black & Sons, Co., York, Pa.) 
35c; 6 for $2. Blue. Rayon body, 
cotton and rayon sole, cotton top, 
toe, and heel. Appearance, good. 
Resistance to abrasion was poor. 
Returned to shape poorly after 
washing. 1 

Esquire (Montgomery Ward's Cat. 
No. 30—582) 39c plus postage; 3 
for $1.10 plus postage. Blue. Mer- 
cerized cotton and rayon body, mer- 
cerized cotton top, heel, and 
Appearance, very good. Resistance 
to abrasion was poor. Was correct 
size after washing. 1 

G.C.A.A. Co. (Sold by Murphy 5-and- 
10-cent stores) Blue. Rayon 
body with ornamentation, mercer- 
ized cotton and rayon sole, mer- 
cerized cotton top, toe, and heel. 
Appearance, good. Resistance to 
abrasion, poor. Considerably below 
marked size after washing. 1 

Pilgrim Nobility (Sears-Roebuck’s 
Cat. No. 86—1922) 39c plus post- 
age. Blue. Rayon body with striped 
ornamentation, cotton and rayon 
sole, mercerized cotton top, toe, and 
heel. Appearance, good. Resistance 
to abrasion, poor. 

Pilgrim Royalton (Sears-Roebuck’s 
Cat. No. 86—1944) 19c plus post- 
age. Black with blue pattern. Rayon 
body, cotton and rayon sole, cotton 
top, toe, and heel. Appearance, fair. 
Resistance to abrasion, poor. Sock 
was below marked size before wash- 
ing. 1 
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Super Essex (Interwoven Stocking 
Co., New Brunswick, N.J.)  35c. 
Blue. ‘Selected irregular.”” Cotton 
and rayon body with rayon orna- 
mentation, cotton top, heel, and toe. 
Appearance, good. Resistance to 
abrasion, poor. 1 

Thom McAn (Sold by Thom McAn 

29c. Blue. Rayon body 
with ornamentation, rayon and cot- 
ton sole, cotton top, toe, and heel. 
Appearance, good. Resistance to 
abrasion, poor. 1 

Wards Superior Quality (Montgomery 
Ward’s Cat. No. 30—671) 32c plus 
postage. Blue. Rayon body with 
ornamentation, rayon and cotton 

mercerized cotton top, heel, 

and toe. Appearance, fair. Resis- 

tance to abrasion, poor. 1 

‘ards Thrift Quality (Montgomery 

Ward's Cat. No. 30—626) 19c plus 

postage. Blue. Rayon body with 

striped ornamentation, cotton and 
rayon sole, cotton top, heel, and toe. 

Appearance, fair. Resistance to 

abrasion, poor. Sock was below 

marked size before washing. 1 

Allen-A (Allen A. Co., Kenosha, Wis.) 
50c. Black. Rayon body, mercer- 
ized cotton top, sole, toe, and heel. 
Appearance, good. Resistance to 
abrasion, poor. 2 

Armorfoot (Sold by J. C. Penney Co., 
Inc.) 49c. Blue. Rayon body with 
striped ornamentation, rayon and 
cotton cotton top, toe, and 
heel. Appearance, fair. Resistance 
to abrasion, poor. 2 

Interwoven (Interwoven Stocking Co.) 
45c; 3 for $1.25. Black. Rayon 
body with ornamentation, mercer- 
ized cotton top, heel, and toe. Ap- 
pearance, good. Resistance to abra- 
sion, poor. 2 

Interwoven (Interwoven Stocking Co.) 
45c. Blue. Rayon body with orna- 
mentation, rayon and cotton sole, 
mercerized cotton top, toe, and heel. 
Appearance, good. Resistance to 
abrasion, poor. 

Sox by Levet (Benjamin Levitt, 
N.Y.C.) 45c. Blue. Rayon body 
with ornamentation, rayon and cot- 
ton sole, cotton top, toe, and heel. 
Appearance, very good. Resistance 
to abrasion, poor. 

Phoenix Masterpiece (Phoenix Hosiery 

Co., Milwaukee) $1. Blue. Rayon 

and mercerized cotton body with 

rayon ornamentation, mercerized 
cotton top, toe, and heel. Appear- 
ance, very good. Resistance to abra- 
sion, poor. Nota good sock by com- 
parison with others in test, in spite 
of its unusually high price. 3 
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N° that you can finally 


see your way clear to pay 
for that much needed but long 
delayed dental work, you are 
likely to find that your popular 
neighborhood dentist is any- 
where from the South Pacific 
to Iceland ministering to the 
men in our armed forces. In 
the face of a shrunken civilian 
dental profession, the war has 
brought large population shifts 
and many people can no longer 
conveniently go to the dentist 
they knew. The question now 
is how should you choose a 
dentist. Although this is not 
an easily solved problem it is 
not a hopeless one. 

It is much better to spend a 
little time in finding a dentist 
in whom you can place com- 
plete confidence, than in ‘‘tak- 
ing a chance.’”’ Do not go out 
bargain hunting. Dentists usu- 
ally recognize ‘‘bargain hunt- 
ers” or ‘shoppers’ for what 
they are. The reputable den- 
tist does not care to be bothered 
by “bargain hunters,”’ while the 
unethical dentist has his own 
ways of outsmarting them. 


How to Choose a Dentist 


The first thing to remember 
when looking for a dentist is 
that like a book you can not 
judge him by his cover. The 
man with the big car who 
smokes the biggest cigars and 
has the largest window signs, 
especially the latter, is not al- 
ways the best dentist. 

The size and number of a 
dentist’s signs are prescribed 
for him by the American Den- 
tal Association in its Code of 
Ethics to which all members 
must adhere. This Code pro- 


hibits unfair methods of pa- 
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Your Teeth and Your Dentist 


By J. A. SALZMANN, D.D.S., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EDITOR NEW YORK JOURNAL OF DENTISTRY 


tient solicitation and tries to 
keep the practice of dentistry 
on a high professional plane. 
At the same time, it must be 
admitted that the Association 
takes it for granted that all 
dentists licensed by the respec- 
tive States are otherwise com- 
petent and does not delve into 
the professional conduct of its 
members until specific com- 
plaints are lodged against them 
either by patients or fellow den- 
tists who resent unethical or un- 
fair methods. Dentists who 
have large display signs or who 
advertise stated fees cannot be 
members of any ethical pro- 
fessional organization. A pa- 
tient wronged by such a den- 
tist of course has no basis for 
appeal to the dental organiza- 
tion for redress. 

The ‘“‘advertiser”’ in dentistry 
is synonymous with ‘“‘quack.”’ 
He is usually a sort of lone 
wolf whose predatory habits 
have been fought by dentistry 
for almost a century. While 
dentists of this type have been 
largely legislated out of exis- 
tence in most parts of the coun- 
try, they are by no means ex- 
tinct. 

How, you ask, is a stranger 
to choose a dentist? For one 
thing, you might ask any repu- 
table physician or pharmacist 
to recommend a dentist. (And 
by pharmacist we do not have 
in mind the young-man in back 
of the soda fountain who makes 
up the sandwiches.) Ask some 
of your friends and acquaint- 
ances who their dentist is, but 
remember that the word of a 
single individual on the reputa- 
tion and integrity of a dentist 
is not always reliable. Ask 
opinions of more than one per- 
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son if at all possible. A good 
question to ask of your friend 
who is recommending his den- 
tist to you is, ‘““Do you go to 
this dentist?”’ and ‘‘How long 
have you known him?” Too 
many people go “‘all out” ona 
dentist and recommend him 
with great enthusiasm to their 
friends when they have actual- 
ly hardly had any personal deal- 
ing with him at all. 
Adequate modern equip- 
ment, while of utmost impor- 
tance to the dentist, does not 
necessarily mean an office which 
reminds you of Charlie Chap- 
lin’s ‘‘Modern Times,” with a 
corps of assistants over and 
beyond actual needs and with 
a strong ‘medicinal odor added 
for good measure. Orderliness 
and cleanliness are indispen- 
sable requisites. Good dental 
work can not be performed 
where either of these is lack- 
ing. But if you must have 
your teeth filled in a dental 
office which looks like a ‘‘set”’ 
from a super-colossal Holly- 
wood production, you must of 
course expect to pay for it. 
The dentist who begins to 
“‘sell’’ you his services by tell- 
ing you of the special methods 
which only he knows and what 
“rotten dentistry’’ you got in 
the past is one to avoid. A 
dentist who looks into your 
mouth today can at best only 
guess at the condition of your 
teeth before your present den- 
tal work was performed. He 
can not even always tell you 
with certainty whether your 
bridgework or fillings were orig- 
inally properly constructed. 
Furthermore, you are expect- 
ing too much if you think that 
your dental work will hold up 














for the rest of your life without 
repairs and renewals. Use and 
abuse of your dental restora- 
tions over a period of time and 
changes in your general state 
of health all leave their mark 
on your dental work as well 
as on your own teeth. 


Honest Professional Men _ 
Not Always Agreed on Details 


It is the duty of all dentists 
to expose “‘illegal, corrupt, or 
dishonest conduct on the part 
of any member of the dental 
profession,’’ but it must be ac- 
cepted that honest differences 
of opinion exist among den- 
tists as they do among men in 
other fields. The dentist who 
adversely criticizes your dental 
work which he did not perform 
should be willing to tell it to 
the dentist who did the work. 
More than that, you must be 
careful to differentiate between 
technical differences among 
highly trained professional men 
and confirmation of your own 
opinion that a certain piece of 
dental work does not fit be- 
cause it was improperly con- 
structed. 

When a dentist wishes to 
make a complete diagnosis of 
your dental needs, he generally 
requires the assistance of an 
X-ray, pulp-tests to ascertain 
the vitality of the teeth, and 
other diagnostic studies. The 
dentist who is ready to give 
you a quick snap judgment is 
likely to be one who is more 
interested in what he is to re- 
ceive than in what he is pre- 
pared to give you for your 
money. The foregoing does 
not mean, however, that all 
diagnostic tests must be inter- 
minably repeated at every op- 
portunity. Dental X-rays are 
valid for at least six months to 
a year. The efficient dentist 
usually keeps a “recall list”’ 
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and will notify you when to 
return for periodic check-up. 


What Kind of Fillings? 


Your dentist may tell you 
that you need some gold inlays 
and may immediately add that 
if you wish you can have silver 
amalgam fillings instead. The 
cost of the amalgam fillings 
you find by quick mental com- 
putation is from one-fourth to 
one-third that of the gold in- 
lays—you are again at sea. The 
price of the gold inlays is high, 
you feel, but you might be will- 
ing to stretch a point in your 
budget if you were sure the 
gold inlays were absolutely nec- 
essary and that the silver amal- 
gam fillings will not serve just 
as well. 


It is well for you to remem- 
ber in this event, that the gold 
inlay is better able to with- 
stand pressure when it has to 
restore large areas taking in 
more than two surfaces of the 
tooth. Although silver amal- 
gam fillings, especially those 
covering only one or two sur- 
faces of the tooth, when cor- 
rectly inserted, have been 
known to last for years and to 
give good service, the silver 
fillings do not possess the edge 
strength of gold. 


On the other hand, silver 
amalgam fillings should not be 
accepted as merely being ‘‘bet- 
ter than nothing.’’ They are 
indeed a great deal better than 
nothing, especially when one 
sees his dentist at regular inter- 
vals. Inlays are an excellent 
and usually lasting method of 
filling teeth. In the neglected 
mouth, however, the inlay may 
become undermined, if the 
tooth redecays. The silver 
amalgam filling is more apt to 
show earlier recognizable evi- 
dence of deteriorating, by frac- 
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ture along the margins between 
the tooth and the filling. 

Gold inlays require more of 
your dentist’s time than do sil- 
ver amalgam fillings. It is not 
only the gold in the inlay that 
makes the inlay more expen- 
sive—although its intrinsic 
value is greater than that of 
the silver amalgam—it is the 
time factor. 

The length of the dentist's 
work day is limited by his phys- 
ical endurance and the conven- 
ience of his patients. Although 
the dentist may and usually 
does spend long hours in his 
office, the hours when people 
will under ordinary circum- 
stances present themselves for 
treatment are limited. Fur- 
thermore, the exacting nature 
and nervous energy expended 
in the work make long hours 
at the chair detrimental to the 
dentist’s health and interfere 
with the efficiency of his work. 

Dentists have other expenses 
in addition to office overhead. 
Laboratory costs and materials 
used in the service he actually 
renders his patients, and other 
expenses incidental to the work 
may well take from 25 to 50 
percent or even more of the 
average dentist’s gross income. 


Bridgework 


Bridgework presents a new 
problem. Shall it be remov- 
able or stationary? Shall it 
have clasps or will it be better 
to have claspless or, so called, 
“internal attachment”’ bridges? 
Is it better to have gold or 
non-precious metals? The 
cheap bridge, or no bridge at 
all, if it has to replace teeth 
lost, in the back of the mouth, 
may be the most expensive in 
the end. Your general health 
stands to suffer from poorly 
constructed or ill-fitting pros- 
thetic appliances. (A prosthetic 
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appliance is one that replaces 
by artificial means some part 
of the human anatomy lost by 
disease or accident, whether 
this be teeth, legs or other or- 
gans. ) 

Do not dictate to your den- 
tist the type of bridge you want. 
It is best that his decision should 
not be unwittingly influenced 
by his desire to please you. 
Let him suggest the type of 
bridge to be made. It is for 
you to decide, however, what 
you can afford as far as arti- 
ficial replacement of lost teeth 
by bridgework or dentures is 
concerned. There are ‘“‘luxury”’ 
artificial teeth as well as lux- 
ury artificial limbs. All replace- 
ment appliances must fit and 
give service. Some will last 
longer, look more natural, and 
feel better than others. Every 
person owes it to himself to 
have as good a prosthetic ap- 
pliance constructed as he can 
possibly afford. It would be 
foolish for a person who has 
lost a leg, for example, to use 
cumbersome crutches when ar- 
tificial limbs are available whose 
construction is so fine as to 
baffle recognition as far as ap- 
pearance or gait of the wearer 
is concerned. 





Types of Denture Materials 
The plastic age has come to 
dentistry as well as to other 
fields. Acrylics of the methyl 
methacrylate group are the 
plastics most commonly used 
in dentistry. These are tinted 
and solidified by heat into den- 
ture bases, crowns for teeth 
and as inlays. Acrylics have 
been used as bases for dentures 
for about 6 or 7 years and are 
growing in popularity. The 
acrylics are lighter in weight 
and more pleasing in appear- 
ance than dental rubber since 
they can be made to resemble 
the natural gum tissues more 
closely. Both dental rubber 
and plastics are more or less 
porous. For this reason, a met- 
al base against the tissues of 
the mouth is often constructed 
to which the teeth and artificial 
gums are attached. This type 
of denture is more exacting in 
construction, more time con- 
suming, and hence more costly. 
Acrylic crowns and inlays 
are being used with increasing 
frequency. They require ex- 
acting techniques which are as 
difficult in their way as is the 
construction of porcelain 
crowns and inlays. Although 
they are being used with in- 











A “Foot 


creasing frequency, it is tog 
soon to tell whether the acrylics 
will successfully replace porce- 
lains. Acrylic crowns will not 
fracture as readily as _ porce- 
lain; however, they may warp 
under excessive stress. 

The good dentist must be 
also a good technician. No 
matter how mechanically adept 
your dentist is at constructing 
the bridges, dentures and fill- 
ings he makes for you, the fact 
remains that your teeth are 
part of you. They are inti- 
mately connected with your 
jaw bones: Your blood circu- 
lates through canals in your 
teeth and your nervous system 
sends its branches into the teeth. 
Your gums are subject to the 
same diseases as other parts 
of the body and many more. 
A good dentist will take your 
entire physical makeup as well 
as your personality into con- 
sideration; for this reason he 
should know you and you 
should know him to the extent 
that you will have confidence 
in him, and he will know your 
particular problem. Work your 
dentist does for you can add to 
your enjoyment of your every- 
day life and may well add to 
your life span. 





Exerciser’’ 








foot exerciser now being 
advertised consists of a 
set of rollers over which the 


foot is supposed to be moved; 
this is alleged to 


ae 


act with the 
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efficiency of an expert mas- 
seur’s hands.”’ It is considered 
by a qualified orthopedic sur- 
geon to be harmless but of no 
real value; it is plainly mis- 


represented in the claim that 
its rollers act with the effi- 
ciency of an expert masseur’s 
hands. This appliance, sold 
to the dealer at $1 and retail- 
ing at $2, is recommended for 
shoe stores as “an additional 
sales item ... A non-rationed 
accessory Easy to Sell!’ 
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re expect cleans- 
ers to remove dirt and 
grease easily, but too few of 
them give thought to the im- 
portance of the cleanser’s be- 
ing “easy” on the surface 
cleaned. Unfortunately, to a 
certain extent, the property of 
quick and easy dirt removal is 
in conflict with the quality of 
causing minimum harm to high- 
ly polished surfaces. 
Scratching by an abrasive, 
often imperceptible at first, is 
added to with each cleaning; 
and the homemaker will often 








Abrasive (mostly ‘‘pumice’’) particles of 
Old Dutch Cleanser magnified about 30 
times (10 small divisions equal about 0.006 
inch). 





fail to allow for the fact that in 
a year or more an overabrasive 
cleanser may account for a very 
serious loss in the fine glass- 
like finish that is on good porce- 
lainware and enamelware. 

The surfaces usually cleaned 
in the home are covered with a 
vitrified ceramic coating, 
enamel, varnish, or paint. 
Kitchen and bathroom sinks, 
bathtubs, and the so-called 
‘granite’ kitchenware are ex- 
amples of articles having a 
vitrified ceramic surface. This 
surface is really a glass and 
Owes its luster to the same 
properties as are possessed by 
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window glass, yet many will 
use a scratchy material on a 
bathtub that they would not 
think of applying to a glass 
mirror or a window. The luster 
of scratched glass or glass-like 
surfaces cannot be restored and 
the tendency when harsh abra- 
sives are used is for a surface to 
become less and less attractive 
in appearance so that finally a 
fairly severe cleaning -aethod 
becomes necessary, though at 
first the use of soap and water 
on a cloth might have done a 
completely satisfactory clean- 
ing job. 


Composition of 
Scouring Powders 


Scouring powders in general 
are made of an abrasive finely 
ground rock, or mineral, and 
some soap, detergent, alkali, or 
dispersing agent. The abra- 
sive powder mechanically 
scrapes and dislodges the dirt 
particles, and the chemical 
agent causes it to become prop- 
erly wetted, even if oily or 
greasy, so it may be readily 
removed. Some scouring pow- 
ders, Lighthouse, for example, 
have an added perfume or odor. 

The characteristics of the 
abrasive material may look like 
a minor or unimportant matter 
to the consumer, but they can 
be important nevertheless, for 
it is essential that the par- 
ticles should be of the right 
size and of uniform size; hard 
enough not to break down in 
scouring, yet soft enough that 
they cannot cause scratching 
of vitreous surfaces. There are 
several materials which are 
used, either alone or in com- 
bination with others. Impor- 
tant ones are pumice, feldspar, 
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silica, and quartz. Pumice 
(variously termed pumice or 
pumicite) is a dust of volcanic 
origin and is obtained in this 
country mainly from Kansas 
and California. It is really a 
natural glass and will scratch 
glass just as glass fragments 
will scratch themselves, but 
nevertheless it is one of the 
least abrasive materials used 
in cleansers tested; the other 
materials used are often con- 
siderably harder than glass and 
definitely abrasive to it. 
Feldspar is a potassium or 








Abrasive particles (mostly fine-grained 
quartz) of Gold Dust Scouring Cleanser 
magnified about 30 times (10 small di- 
vistons equal about 0.006 inch). 





sodium aluminum silicate of 
somewhat variable composi- 
tion. Ground feldspar and 
quartz are often too closely 
combined to permit complete 
separation, although for use in 
a cleanser feldspar should be 
quartz-free. Coarse lumps of 
feldspar will scratch glass to a 
certain extent. 

Opaline silica in the form of 
diatomite was found in several 
of the cleansers tested. This 
material is a residue of diatoms, 
which are microscopically small 
plants that may leave behind 
skeleton-like remains of opal. 
Opal has about the same hard- 
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Whiting and soda salt mixtures can be easily used if they are kept ready for action 


tn an old salt shaker or in a can or box having holes punched in the top 


The photo 


graph shows a laboratory sink being cleaned with such a mixture 


ness as glass. Opaline silica 
was, however, found mixed with 
other materials in the cleansers 
tested. 

Quartz, which is related to 
flint, ts considerably harder 
than glass and scratches it easi- 
ly. Colored varieties of quartz, 
such as amethyst or citrine, are 
hard enough to be used as semi- 
precious stones, and they resist 
abrasion exceptionally well. 
Because of its harsh abrasive 
action, quartz is probably the 
least desirable abrasive mate- 
rial commonly used in cleans- 
ers, yet six of the cleaners ex- 
amined contained ground 
quartz. In some of them al- 
most 100% of the abrasive ma- 
terial used was quartz. 

The powdered soap in a 
cleanser is usually under 10 


mu. 


percent of its composition. In 
a test of six cleansers made 
several years ago, the soap con- 
tent on a “‘real soap”’ basis ran 
from about 11% percent to 634 
percent. Concerning the kind 
of soap used, one trade journal 
says: “Since much of the 
cleanser is used in cold or tepid 
water it appears the part of 
wisdom to use a soap of low 
titre [soap having a fatty acid 
content such as to make it func- 
tion well at relatively cool or 
lukewarm water temperatures]. 
It may just as well be of low 
grade and highly filled also.” 
(A filled soap is one which con- 
tains useless cheapeners or 
make-weights, such as clay or 
chalk.) The article warns, how- 
ever, that ‘‘a distasteful odor 
due to the poor soap used in 


some cleansers, plus a dirty 
gray or brown color on wetting 
in use cannot help but adverse. 
ly affect its sales.”’ 

The small amount of alkaline 
builder in cleansers is added to 
improve their detergent and 
water-softening effect. The 
builder is usually a cheap com- 
mon salt of soda used for this 
purpose, such as sodium car- 
bonate (washing soda), sodium 
silicate, or trisodium phosphate. 
These salts are very helpful in 
increasing the cleaning action 
of a cleanser, especially where 
surfaces need a detergent agent 
as well as an abrasive one, but 
they increase the alkalinity of 
the cleanser, and thus its ten- 
dency or to be hard on the skin. 


Uses of Scouring Powders 


All the cleansers examined 
were abrasive enough to cause 
some scratching of glass. Any- 
one who wishes to preserve 
porcelain-enamel fixtures that 
are new or in very good condi- 
tion should begin by cleaning 
them with nothing more dam- 
aging than a scrubbing brush, 
soap, and hot water. If the 
water or other conditions are 
such that stains and dirt are 
not satisfactorily removed in 
the cleaning, use one of the 
whiting and soda salt mixtures 
found in the A list, or soap 
with one of these. Many home- 
makers have the problem of 
cleaning fixtures that have al- 
ready been damaged by use of 
a harsh scouring powder. For 
these, it may be necessary to 
use a powder which is some- 
what more abrasive than this. 

Surfaces of paint, varnish, 
and enamel (which include the 
baked-on enamels such as are 
used on some household appli- 
ances and metal kitchen furni- 
ture) are far softer than vitre- 
ous enamels and thus are par- 
ticularly subject to severe and 
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deep scratching by cleansers. 


A scouring powder should 
never be used on linoleum or 
oil cloth, not only because of 
itsscratching characteristic, but 
because of the alkaline material 
which it usually contains in the 
form of builder or strong soap. 
These substances are destruc- 
tive to linoleums as they are 
to a paint or enamel surface. 


Don’t use a scouring pow- 
der for cleaning aluminumware, 
nickel and chromium plate, 
pewter, silver, china, tin, zinc 
and galvanized articles, or 
enamelware. 


These cautions might seem 
unnecessary and even absurd, 
were it not for the fact that 
one of the largest manufactur- 
ers of kitchen scouring pow- 
ders has repeatedly recommend- 
ed that his cleanser be used 
on silverware. 

The recommendations on the 
labels of the cleansers examined 
in this test were almost as fan- 
tastic. Gold Dust, the abrasive 
of which was composed almost 
entirely of quartz particles, 
claimed to clean, scour, and 
polish among other things, 
china, oil cloth, painted walls, 
and nickel plate. Bab-O, 
though its grit was composed 
almost entirely of quartz, was 
recommended for cleaning 
porcelain and refrigerators. 

Two cleansers, Lighthouse 
and White Sail, deserve credit 
for unusual restraint in label 
claims. 


CR’s Tests 


The scouring powders listed 
were examined petrographically 
to determine the abrasive used, 
including a microscopic exami- 
nation for the size and type of 
the particles. Ratings are based 
on the suitability of the cleanser 
for use as a general household 
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cleanser. Consumers with par- 
ticular problems where harsh 
cleansers would be unobjection- 
able, such as cleaning tile floors 
or outside stone steps already 
subject to grit and sand carried 
on the shoes, may wish to se- 
lect a powder from the more 
abrasive groups. Figures in 
parentheses represent approxi- 
mate cost in cents per ounce. 


Comments refer, except in 
the case of Wear-Ever, to the 
abrasive elements of the cleans- 
ers only, other constituents be- 
ing for most uses of minor im- 
portance and subject to wide 
variations in effectiveness de- 
pending on the character of the 
water supply. 


A. Recommended 


Mixture of whiting (available from 
paint stores) and tetrasodium pyro- 
phosphate (tspp.) in proportion of 
about 9 parts of whiting to 1 of tspp. 
(About 0.4c.) (If tspp. is not avail- 
able, trisodium phosphate [tsp.] may 
be substituted in the same propor 
tion.) 

Old Dutch Cleanser (Cudahy Soap 
Works, Chicago) 8c. Net weight, 
14 oz. Contained predominently a 
glassy mineral “‘pumice,”’ with some 
feldspar. Particles fine and angular. 
One of the two least abrasive pow 
ders in the group tested. (0.6c) 

Bon Ami, Powder (The Bon Ami Co., 
New York) Ilc. Net weight, 13 
oz. Contained feldspar, finely pul- 
verized and quite uniform in particle 
size. One of the two least abrasive 
powders tested. (0.9c) 

Bon Ami, Cake (The Bon Ami Co.) 
10c. Net weight, 944 oz. Same as 
the powder in respect to character- 
istics of abrasive. (1c) 


B. Intermediate 


Kitchen Klenzer (Fitzpatrick Bros., 
Chicago) 6c. Net weight, 13 oz. 
Contained approximately 50% 
“pumice” and 50% quartz and feld- 
spar. Abrasive particles larger than 
those of Bon Ami. (0.5c) 

Lighthouse Cleanser (Armour & Co., 
Chicago) 5c. Net weight, 14 oz. 
Contained chiefly fine, angular to 
sub-angular particles of quartz with 
opaline silica. (0.4c) 
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Sunbrite (Swift & Co., Chicago) 5c. 
Net weight, 13 oz. Contained ap- 
proximately 60% pumice and 40% 
quartz and feldspar. The particles 
were fine, but quartz is too harsh 
for use in a general purpose scouring 
powder. (0.4c) 

Wear-Ever Aluminum Cleanser (The 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
New Kensington, Pa.) 15c. Net 
weight, 12 oz. Contained principal- 
ly powdered pumice, with a small 
amount of soap and a phosphate, 
believed to be sodium metaphos- 
phate. Not examined petrograph- 
ically with other cleansers listed. 
Pumice, though a relatively mild 
abrasive, is too harsh for aluminum- 
ware. (1.3c) 

White Sail Cleanser (Distributed by 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co.) 4c. Net weight, 14 .0z. Chiefly 
angular quartz particles. (0.3c) 


* *. . 


The two brands that follow are less 
desirable than the others listed be- 
cause they are composed almost en- 
tirely of quartz. 


Gold Dust Scouring Cleanser (Lever 
Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass.) 5c. 
Net weight, 14 oz. Composed al- 
most entirely of fine, uniform, angu- 
lar quartz grains (quartz is too harsh 
for use in a general purpose scouring 
powder). (0.4c) 

Bab-O (B.T. Babbitt Inc., New York) 
lic. Net weight, 14 0z. Composed 
almost entirely of fine angular quartz 
fragments, fairly uniform in size. 


(0.8c) 


Since making its own tests, CR has 
had opportunity to study a thesis cover- 
ing work done by Evelyn Sparks at 
lowa State College on the abrasive ef- 
fect of scouring powders and pastes on 
porcelain enamels. On the basis of 
Miss Sparks’ findings, the following 
cleansers, in addition to those reported 
and rated above, would also be rated 
as harsh: Royal Lemon, Brite-ize, and 
IGA. Cameo was found to be variable 
in its abrasive action, and Porcela was 
rated as a gentle cleanser. 


Miss Sparks strongly recommends 
the use of baking soda as a cleanser, 
with soap and water. While baking 
soda was found to cause no apparent 
wear, nearly all of the commonly used 
cleansers were found to be harmful in 
some degree to porcelainware. Soap 
and water may be all that is needed for 
surfaces that have never been scoured 


with abrasives. 
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With Ratings of 16 Low- and Medium-Priced Brands 








A recent report on cigar 
smoking in the United 
States indicated that although 
American men are smoking 
fewer cigars, they are smoking 
higher-priced ones, not by 
choice but of necessity since 
the cheaper cigars are difficult 
and in some places almost im- 
possible to obtain. 


While individuals have dif- 
ferent ideas about what makes 
a good cigar, there are several 
basic factors recognized in the 
trade and widely accepted by 
smokers of experience by which 
cigars of good quality are dis- 
tinguished from those of poor 
or mediocre quality. 


The first of these is the 
“burn” of a cigar. If a cigar 
is properly lighted—and that 
means lighted evenly all over the 
end— it should burn freely and 
evenly and should hold its fire 
for three or four minutes with- 
out being puffed. 


The workmanship or ‘‘feel’”’ 
of a cigar is also important. A 
cigar should be firm. If it is 
too soft it will become spongy 
and soggy when partly smoked. 
On the other hand, it must 
not be too hard, or it is not 
likely to smoke freely. An- 
other factor affecting ease of 
smoking is the filler, which 
should be laid longitudinally, 
or the draw will be impeded. 


It is a mistake to believe 
that the “‘strength”’ of the taste 
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of a cigar can be judged by its 
color. The wrapper of a cigar 
is only a small fraction of the 
tobacco used, and the filler of 
a cigar may be heavier than the 
color of the wrapper would in- 
dicate. A very pale wrapper 
may be an indication of im- 
proper curing. The lightest 
shade is known in the trade as 
claro, which meansa light brown 
shade. The three other shades, 
ranging from light to dark are: 
colorado-claro, whichis medium; 
colorado, dark; and maduro, 
very dark. 


The best of cigars have been 
likened by one cigar smoker to 
vintage wines, since the selec- 
tion of the tobaccos used for 
the filler, binder, and wrapper 
to make the finished cigar is 
not unlike the problem of the 
selection of the right variety of 
grapes from which the choicest 
wine is to be made. Cigar to- 
baccos are grown in this coun- 
try principally in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Connecticut, Florida, 
and Wisconsin—and much to- 
bacco comes from other coun- 
tries, principally Cuba. Since 
tobacco, like other crops, suf- 
fers variation from year to 
year with changes of weather, 
soil fertility, and other factors, 
the origin of tobaccos is not 
alone sufficient to determine 
their quality. In fine cigars, to- 
baccos from crops of different 
years may be blended together. 


Choice cigars can be ruined 








































by improper storage or han- 
dling. A cigar fancier may pre- 
fer his cigars without a cello- 
phane or paper wrapping and 
will probably buy his stock in 
large quantities so they may 
“age”’ properly. Up to a cer- 
tain point, this aging improves 
a cigar, but the storing should 
be carefully done, with the tem- 
perature kept constant, as near 
65°F as possible, and with the 
humidity at about 75. These 
are the conditions under which 
cigars are kept in the finer to- 
bacco stores, and many smokers 
try to copy these conditions 
as much as possible by keeping 
their own cigars in wooden cabi- 
nets (often cedar) with some 
special devices to keep the hu- 
midity constant. 


Average cigar smokers will 
buy their cigars a few at a time, 
and it is for these people that 
cigars are wrapped at the time 
of their manufacture in cello- 
phane or paper. Although the 
wrapper will prevent ‘‘aging,” 
it is actually helpful in that it 
lessens the rate of loss of mois- 
ture and the loss of flavor that 
goes with it. It also enables 
the smoker to carry the cigars 
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in a pocket without a case with- 
out too much danger of break- 
age or having bits of tobacco 
filler in the bottom of his pocket. 

To obtain the best flavor 
from any cigar, care should be 
taken in smoking it. First of 
all, the end of the cigar should 
be cut off, with a special tool 
used for the purpose or with a 
sharp knife, not bitten off. This 
not only helps insure a proper 
draft or draw, but keeps bits 
of tobacco from coming loose 
in the mouth or on the tongue. 
The end of the cigar should be 
lit carefully all over. Finally, 
the cigar should be smoked 
slowly, developing a long, even 
ash that is mot flicked off bu‘ 
allowed to accumulate. 


The following brands were 
rated as to quality by a cigar 
expert. Some cigar smokers ac- 
customed to smoking a particu- 
lar brand or type of cigar may 
well disagree with particular 
ratings. Tobacco experts aim 
to reflect, in their appraisals, 
the general or typical view of 
experienced smokers; differ- 
ences of opinion necessarily arise 
in all cases where personal taste 
and judgment are involved. 


A. Recommended 


Optimo. 19c. Mild. Held fire over 
five minutes. Judged best cigar of 
those tested. 

El Producto. 19c. Tobacco good, but 
cigar was made too soft. 

Muriel. 11c. Mild. Taste good. 

Blackstone Extra. 17c. Tobacco good, 


but cigar was made too soft. 
Webster Queens. 15c. Mild. Taste 
good. 
La Primadora Coronation. 20c. To 
bacco good; cigar made too soft. 
Bering. 15c. Mild. Taste good. 


B. Intermediate 


All the following were judged to 
have a strong taste. 


18c. 
12c. 


Webster Fancy Talls. 
Natural Bloom Dandy. 
Ricoro. 6c. 


C. Not Recommended 


The following cigars were all judged 
to have an unfavorable taste and were 
rated as strong except as noted. 


Dutch Masters, 11c, mild; Robert Burns, 
13c and 15c; White Owl, 6c; Philly, 
6c; Philly Extra, 10c; Royalist Im- 
perial, 15c. 





The Seeding 
of Lawns 


Ho OWNERS who must of 
necessity keep their lawns 
well-groomed without profes- 
sional or expert care will be 
interested to know that late 
summer and early fall months 
are best for sowing grass seed— 
contrary to the common belief 
that spring is the best time. 
There are several important 
reasons why the months be- 
tween August 15 and October 
15 are preferable. First the 
ground is drier and more crum- 
bly, therefore assuring quick 
and even sowing. The ground, 
too, is still warm, which aids 
rapid germination of the seed; 
warm early fall days and cool 
nights also favor germination. 
The gentle rainfall and heavy 
dews in the autumn encourage 
formation of vigorous roots; 
the comparatively dormant 
' condition of weeds is also an 
advantage. Weeds, a major de- 
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terrent to attractive lawns, are 
greatly checked by fall sowing 
of lawn grass as weeds grow 
much more rapidly in the spring. 

The portions of a lawn under 
shrubs and trees are often the 
most difficult to maintain, be- 
cause the roots of these larger 
plants absorb the moisture of 
the surface soil, leaving insuffi- 
cient moisture for grass roots; 
hence these places should re- 
ceive considerably more water 
than the open or unshaded parts 
oflawn. During dry weather 
lawns will need thorough 
soaking at frequent intervals. 
A gentle spray, such as that 
produced by a permanent wa- 
tering system, for periods of 
about one hour on each section 
of the lawn two or three times 
a week, will moisten the sur- 
face layer of soil. Sprinkling 
should be done more often on 
south and west portions. 

If grass seed is sown a few 
weeks before the leaves fall, 
the young grass plants have a 
good start by the time the leaves 
have fallen and will then have 
the extra sunlight which they 
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need. (Autumn leaves should 
not be allowed to remain on 
a lawn during the winter, as 
they tend to smother grass.) 

If seed is sown in the spring, 
the best time to assure ade- 
quate growth is to sow before 
the ground is completely free of 
frost and as early as the ground 
can be worked. If sown in the 
early spring, before the leaves 
of the trees appear, the young 
grass will have a better chance 
of surviving in shaded areas. 

When sowing, use the grass 
seed profusely, at a rate of 
about 2 to 4 or 5 pounds per 
1000 square feet; this will give 
the seed the best opportunity 
to grow, for some of it is sure 
to be washed or blown away in 
any case. Thickly-sown seed, 
too, can more easily combat 
weeds. 

It will help if the grass is at 
least three inches high when 
cold weather comes. On this 
account the lawn should not be 
mowed later than the middle of 
October, or, in the southern 
states, after its growth has stop- 


ped in the fall. 
2a 














Off the Editor’s Chest 
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approximating 1940 auto prices. 

Household appliances are pretty 
generally expected to be the 1941- 
1942 models, although some man- 
ufacturers will try to bring out 
something that will look like and 
can be advertised as new models. 
A number of manufacturers of 
electric ranges are reported to be 
contemplating adding a built-in 
pressure cooker which will be a 
great time-saver and current-saver. 
The automatic washing machine 
that washes, rinses, and spins the 
clothes dry in successive oper- 
ations with a minimum of per- 
sonal time and attention is ex- 
pected to be in great demand. 
(CR reports previous findings on 
this type of appliance in the Sep- 
tember 1944 Annual Cumulative 
Bulletin.) Prices will be higher. 

The wise consumer will not rush 
to buy the first expensive models, 
but will adopt a wait-and-see atti- 
tude, whenever his interests do 
not really require an immediate 
purchase. The squabbling of the 
various war agencies over lifting 
restrictions on materials and pro- 
duction, their reluctance to give 
the go-ahead signal, except for 
piece-meal permission to do a little 
here and a bit there, all cut down 
on manufacturers’ ability to go 
into mass production in an un- 
fettered, straightforward, efficient 
way, by which they are able to 
turn out large quantities at low 
prices. Labor is making strenu- 
ous efforts to retain in normal 
times the pay envelopes that were 
filled far beyond normal times by 
wartime production at time-and- 
a-half and double-pay for over- 
time, and such abnormal rates of 
wages will be reflected in marked 
rises of prices to consumers. 

Some consideration must also 
be given to the possibility that 
the first models will often fall 
considerably short of being as effi- 
cient and of as good quality as 
those of pre-war manufacture. 
Many changes have taken place 
in the nature of raw materials 
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available and customarily used, 
and the prices at which such ma- 
terials can be secured. Things 
that may work well in an airplane 
engine or military radio set may 
not be at all suited for use in a 
passenger automobile or a home 
radio, however much a manufac- 
turer may be tempted to apply 
his wartime materials and experi- 
ence to peacetime production. 
There will be those consumers, 
of course, who have no choice but 
to. buy one of the new items as 
soon as it is available. Those, 
however, who can wait or who 
can have their present appliances 
and other items repaired will be 
well advised to do so. 


Cumulative a 
of 


Previous 1944 Issues 


Consumers Research Bulletins 
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Month and Page 
Annual Cumulative Bulletin 
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Aspirin, extensive use to be avoided. a ad 3 
Automobile parts 
price ceilings affect supply ielbiania ea Aug., 3 


Baking soda taken for indigestion.. .May, 20 
Batteries, automobile storaget.. .Aug., 13-15 
charging, testerst. .Jan., 8-9 


Beans, navy and soy, deficient 
in essential amino acids........... June, 3 


Bib, waterproof (Seal Sac){......... June, 30 
Blankets, part-wool, warmt 

Re a es wae oa oy July, 4 
Broadcasting, frequency modu- 

lation, improving............... .. July, 4 
Cameras, post- aor. eee Ae ee .. June, 8-10 
Canners, pressu 

pre-war ooaiey ‘available. . . May, = 

gauges, inaccurate....... - July, 29 

Canning, use of preservatives... June, 4 


Cesspools and septic tanks....... Aug., 11-12 
Cleaners, water eng 
(Soilax, Dif, Oakite, Ph Pr etc.)T.. ye 30 


Cleaning solvents, householdt...... Aug.. 20 
Clothes, home pressing of....... Apr., 21-24 
Coal, estimating weights in bin. . June, 7 
Cocoa, in milk, adverse effects... An ug., 4 
Cooling house in summer. e uly, 13- 15 


Curtains, buying and caring fort. July, 15-16 


Diapers, disposablet.......... 
Diet, infants’, improvement of...... Aug., 3 


mothers’, effects on infants......Aug., 4 
omnivorous, animal 
proteins essential.......... Aug., 4, 29 
ee Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., 
May, June, July, Aug. 
Eggs, home pemerratien : - Venice Apr., 15-17 
refrigerator storage of...........! ar., 
Extractor, lemon juice (ites) + npaks “6 Aug., 30 
Food, preservation by freezing 
satisfactory for long storage... .. June, 4 


Food lockers, frozen, 
rs 6-<cdbhreviedennest Aug., 3 


Gardening......... .. Apr., 5-8; May, 9-12 
Gasoline dopes 

I 6.6 a.0:042s'o% Mar., 15-16; June, 25 
Hair tints and glintst............. June, 5-7 
Ham, ready-to-eat, thorough 

coo! i + coseeeeciee .Aug., 4 
Hand soaps, protective creamsf. . . Jan., 5-8 
Headaches, as symptomst........... Aug., 








Month and Page 


Hearing aid 
(new Zenith) t 
Heating plants 
and equipment 


..Feb., 22; Mar. , 24-25 


..Jan., 16-20; Feb., 29. 
May, 19-20+; June + 


Hose, wartime gardent 
Household cleaning July, 31 
preparationst June, 20-2 
Inks, writingt .. Aug., 16-18 
Jar rings, synthetic, 
disagreeable flavor July, 3 
Jar tops and lidst . June, 3 
Lamp bulbs, electric — 
a A ne and = 
nsect-repellentt. . oe 7 
Lawn mower, keeping sharpt : ia aa 
Lighters, new cigarettet...... A ug.. 25-26 
Lightning; safeguards against July, 2% 
Lip pomadest... Re _Apr., 13-14 


Mechanical pencilst os 
Metal cleaner and polish (Samae)t. ‘Fea 19 
Milk, evaporated t meee .May 8 
overconsumption, related to : 
digestive troubles. . . May, 3 
Motion pictures*t....Jan., Feb., Mar. ys 


May, June , Jul 
Music, books on - y : , july, Aug. 


Nozzles and attachments, hoset..July, 20-21 


Observation Post*}...Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., 


May, June, July, A 


Oils, summer motort.............. June, 0 
Paiete, “pinetic’’? . . 2... .cccccccce Apr., 18-19 

resin-and-casein typet im Mar., 21-23 
Panties, baby, waterprooft. . .June, 11-13 
Permanent waves, coldt. May, 5-6 


Phonograph records *t. Jan., Feb., ‘Mar. , Apr., 
May, June, July, Aug. 


Photographic 

items. ... ...Mar., 10; May, 26; June, 4 
Pliers, parallel- jaw, (Bernard) t nada July, 30 
Poison ivy, ~ Seanad pr ee. June, 26 
Powder, facet oda be wate .. Aug., 18-19 
Process cheeset Jan., 10-12 
Razor blades, safetyt os ..-Aug., 5-7 
Roaches, getting rid of..............Mar., 4 
Rubber footweart...............Feb., 24-2 
Rules or scales, ON Bee Aug., 29-30 
Saw, handy household (Allway)t....July, 30 
Screen-door checks, low-pricedt Aug., 


Screens, fly, of plastict, 
screen repairing.........Apr., 30; July, 22 
Seed, grass, misrepresentation 
by salesmen. ee 
Septic tanks and cesspools. pike 


er 
.. Aug., 11-12 


Shampoos for hair and scalpt.....July, 9-12 
Sheets, crib, waterprooft. ‘ June, 11-13 
Shine remover (Shyn-O- Way)t.. Feb., 23 
Shoe polishes (Kiwi, etc.)t. May, 22 
Shoes, home repairingt............ une, 29 
Se GEN... nck ohne <aXbccans Apr., 9-11 
Skin irritation, from machine oii. . .Aug., 29 
Soap, substitutes, for laundering 
and «pee (Sudz, Cold- 
SNS aiken faa wal dads awa e May, 23-24 
ee oie «cna aiee eee 3; Aug., 21-22 
Soda in Pos + ee cookery. . pes  Feb., 9 
ES oo kaa tip dentes eed on Mar., 9-10 
popularity ‘declining kdse 0004 ee ne 
Spraying of vegetables with 
arsenicals, hazardous............ June, 26 
Springs, steel, for household | 
and farm repairst. ee uly, 30 
Storing fruits and vegetables. . July, 5-9 
EES 3 6 6's ddan cme demeeomel ar., 5-8 


Tables, *‘bedside’’ or ‘‘chairside’’ 
| ar Aug., 30 
Teeth, extra-good, in 


a’ wen eis daa’ July, 17-18 
i in ows none b ue e Ok Jan., 13-15 
Towels. f for drying ‘dishes+. .June, 23-25 


Vitamins and vitamin 
preparations............ Jan., 3, 12, 25, 26; 
Feb., 3, 9%, 5-9; 
Mar., 11-14t, 29; 
May, 29; June, 18; 
July, 3; Aug., 15 


Walking, hygiene, footwear, 


a RE en ey Mar., 17-21 
Water softenimgt................ May, 13-16 
Weatherstrippingt............... Feb., 18-19 





+ indicates that brand listings are included. 
* indicates articles that appear each mene 
in the Bulletin. 
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This section aims to give critical consumers 
a digest of opinion from a number of re- 
views, ranging from the motion picture 
trade press to Parents’ Magazine, which 
rates motion pictures not only on their quality as 
entertainment but on their suitability in various 
aspects for children. 

It should be emphasized that the motion picture 
ratings which follow do not represent the judgment 
of a single person but are based on an analysis of 
the reviews appearing in some 20 different period- 


icals. (See January 1944 issue for sources of the 


reviews. ) 

The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). 

oe suitability is indicated by 
adults, “Y”’ for young people (14-18), and 
oll at the end of each line. 

Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


“A” for 
“Ee” for 


mus—musical 


adv—adventure , 
mys—tmystery 


biog—biography 
car—cartoon nov—dramatization of a novel 
com—comedy rom—romance 

cri—crime and capture of criminals soc—social-problem drama 
doc—documentary ‘—in technicolor 


dr—drama trav—travelogue 
fan—fantasy war—dealing with the lives of people 
hist—founded on historical incident in wartime 


mel—melodrama wes—western 


A B C 

4 Abroad With Two Yanks........ war-com A 
6 2 Action in Arabia. ......war-mel AYC 
1 9 5 Address Unknown. ..war-dr A 
1 4 Adventure in Music... mus-doc AYC 
5 8 2 Adventures of Mark Twain. . .biog AYC 
— 13 3 Ali Baba and the 40 Thieves... .mel-t AYC 
2 5 Allergic to Love ; mus-com A 
3 1 American Romance, An. soc-dr-t AYC 
— 9 7 And the Angels Sing. mus-com A 
— 8 4 Andy Hardy’s Blonde Trouble.....com AYC 
1 4 Are These Our Parents?. soc-mel A 
- 3 3 Arizona Whirlwind......... wes AYC 
poe Attack ae ..war-doc A 
1 10 1 Bathing Beauty. mus-com-t A 
3 4 Beautiful But Broke ...mus-com AYC 
1 5 Beneath Western Skies.. ....wes AYC 
2 6 Bermuda Mystery mys-mel AYC 
7 6 Between Two Worlds , ...fan A 
1 3 Black Magic.... , mys-mel A 
3 7 Black Parachute, a al war-mel A 
S 8 | Fee po ud ccs com A 
6 7 Bridge of San Luis Rey.............dr AYC 
9 7 Broadway Rhythm.......... mus-com-t AYC 
> Beets seria .. .wes-biog-t AYC 
© ...9. a se ne 85 cannes wes-dr A 
4 Call of the South Seas...............mel A 
- 9 1 Candlelight in Algeria........... war-mel A 
1 7 — Canterville Ghost, The.......mys-com AYC 
- 4 § Casanova in Burlesque.......... mus-com A 

— 4 3 Charlie Chan in the 
oO" pS Sr eee cri-mel AYC 

— 3 5 Charlie Chan in the 
MOCTOE BOCCNED goo ccc ccc secs cri-mys AYC 
~ ll 3 Chip Off the Old Block....... mus-com AYC 
— 4 8 Christmas Holiday...... .....mus-dr A 
— 3 — Coastal Command...... ..war-doc AYC 
me & GD Gs Gc ove deck scsencdous mel-t A 
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Ratings of Motion Pictures 
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Contender, The... 
Cover Girl. 


Cowboy and the Senorita. 


Cowboy Canteen 


Curse of the Cat People, The 


Days of Glory... 
Death Rides the Plains 
Death Valley Rangers 
Delinquent Daughters 
Delinquent Parents 
Detective Kitty O’Day 
Devil Riders 

Dixie Jamboree.... 
Double Indemnity 
Dragon Seed.. 

Drifter, The. . 


Escape to Danger 
Eve of St. Mark, The 


Falcon in Mexico, The 
Falcon Out West, The 
Fighting Seabees, The 
Fighting Valley 
Follies Girl. 

Follow the Boys. 
Follow the Leader 
Forty-Eight Hours..... 
Forty Thieves 

Four Jills in a Jeep 
Frontier Outlaws 


Gambler’s Choice 
Gaslight. 
Ghost Catchers. . 


Ghost That Walks Alone. 


Gildersleeve’s Ghost 
Girl in the Case...... 
Girl Who Dared, The 
Going My Way.... 
Goodnight Sweetheart 
Goyescas. 

Great Moment, ‘The 
Gunsmoke Mesa. 


Hail The Conquering 
Hero Comes..... 
Hail to the Rangers 
Hairy Ape, The.. 
Hat-Check Honey . 
Heavenly Body, The 
Heavenly Days..... 


Henry Aldrich’ s Little Secret. 
Henry Aldrich Plays Cupid 


Her Primitive Man.... 
Heroes Are Made..... 
Hey, Rookie. 
Hi, Good Lookin’.... 


Hitler Gang, The.... 


Home in Indiana. . eae 


Hot Rhythm.......... 


Hour Before Dawn, The. 
I Love a Soldier.......... 


Imposter, The 
In Our Time. 


Invisible Man’s Revenge, The... 
It Happened Tomorrow 






mel AYC 
mus-com-t A 
mus-wes AYC 
mus-wes AYC 
mys-mel A 


war-mel A 
wes AYC 
wes AYC 
cri-mel A 

mel A 

cri-mys A 
wes AYC 

mus-com AYC 

cri-mel A 
war-dr A 
wes AYC 


war-mel A 
war-dr A 


..cri-mys A 
cri-mys A 
war-mel AYC 
mus-wes AYC 
mus-com A 


war-mus-com AYC 


..cri-com A 
war-mel A 

wes AYC 
war-mus-com A 
wes AYC 


cri-mel A 
mys-mel A 
com AYC «+ 
cri-com A 
...coma 
..mel AYC 
mys-mel A 
mus-dr AYC 
com A 
mus-com A 
biog-dr AYC 


mus-wes AYC 


war-com A 
mus-wes AYC 
.soc-dr A 
mus-com AYC 
com A 

com AYC 
com AYC 
..com AYC 
com A 


nd war-mel A 
war-mus-com AYC 
..mus-com AYC 


Hidden Valley Outlaws......... 
.war-dr-propaganda A 


...wes AYC 


..com-t AYC 
mus-com AYC 
war-dr AYC 


Sahar war-dr A 


war-dr AYC 
.mys-mel A 
com A 


siden ciel mus-com A 


4 eee ele com A 
Johnny Doesn’t Live Here Any More — be 
Jungle Woman........... mel A 
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Shadows in the Night 
Shake Hands with Murder.... 


— 


Ladies Courageous 
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Ladies of Washington 
Lady and the Monster, The 
Lady in the Dark ..mus-com-t A 
Lady in the Death House... ...mys-mel A 
Lady, Let’s Dance ......mus-com AYC 
Laramie Trail, The AYC 
..wes AYC 
wes AYC 


Louisiana Hayride ope mus-com AYC 
Lumberjack bi wes AYC 


Mademoiselle Fifi. ... Loe 
Make Your Own Bed................com A 
Man from Frisco, The. .....war-dr AYC 
Marine Raiders...... ...war-dr AYC 
Mask of Dimitrios... . : cri-mel A 
Meet the People...... ..war-mus-com A 
Memphis Belle, The. . ...war-doc-t AYC 
Men on Her Mind.. mus-dr A 
Million Dollar Kid... . At Sake. .com A 
Minstrel Man mus-com AYC 
Miracle of Morgan’s Creek, The. com A 
Monster Maker, The.... ene a 
Moon Over Las Vegas. ... 
Mr. Skeffington. . 
Mr. Winkle Goes to War... war-nov . 
Mummy’s Ghost, The...........mys-mel A 
Music in Manhattan............mus-com A 
_ mus-dr AYC 
vs AYC 


mel AYC 

..war-mel AYC 

Negro Soldier, The war-doc AYC 
Night of Adventure, A cri-mel A 
Nine Girls cri-mys A 
No Greater Love.... war-dr A 
No Time for Love..... ...com A 
None Shall Escape...... war-mel A 


Oklahoma Raiders... mus-wes AYC 
Once Upon a Time. com-fan AYC 
One Inch from bias war-doc A 
Outlaw Trail 


Pardon My Rhythm.... 

Partners of the Trail... 

Passage to Marseille 

Passport to.Adventure...........war-com 
People’s ~~ aa— sellin:  x'p stl-o:'d 10. nha 
Phantom Lady. . 

Pin-Up Girl .. .war-mus-com-t : 
Port of Forty Thieves. . mys-mel 
Purple Heart, The. 


Racket Man, The 
Raiders of Red Gap 
Raiders of Sunset Pass 
Raiders of the Border 
Range Law 

Rationing 

Return of the Ape Man 
Return of the Vampire 
Riders of the Deadline 
Riding West 

Roger Touhy, Gangster 
Rosie, the Riveter 


Sailor’s Holiday 
Scarlet Claw, The 
Secret Command 
war-mys AYC 
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She’s a Soldier,Too.... 


Shine On, Harvest Moon. _ 


Show Business. . 
Silent Partner...... 


Since You Went Away ais 


Sing a Jingle 

Slightly Terrific 

Song of Bernadette, The 
Song of Nevada 

Song of Russia...... 
Song of the Open Road 
South of Dixie 4. 
Standing Room ee: 
Stars on Parade.. 

Step Lively. 

Story of Dr. Wassell, The 
Sullivans, The........ 
Summer Storm... 
Sundown Valley 
Sweethearts of U.S.A... 
Swing Out the Blues 


Take It Big 
Take It or Leave It..... 


They Live in Fear 
They Met in Moscow 
This Is the Life 


Three Little Sisters.......... 
Three Men in White........ 


Three of a Kind... 

Trail of Terror.... 
Trocadero..... 
Tucson Raiders. . 
Tunisian Victory. : 
Twilight on the Prairie 
Two Girls and a Sailor. 
Two-Man Submarine... 
Two Soldiers 


U-Boat Prisoner 
Uncensored 
Uncertain Glory.. 


Underground Guerrillas. . 


Uninvited, The. . 
Up in Arms.. 
Up in Mabel’ s Room. 


Vigilantes Ride, The 
Voice in the Wind.... 
Voodoo Man, The. . 


Waterfront........ 
Weekend Pass 
Weird Woman.... 
West of Texas 
Westward Bound 


war-com AVE 
mus-biog-t AVE 
..mus-com A 
cri-mys AYe 
war-dr AYE 


..mus-com AYO 


mus-com AVE 
dr AVY" 
mus-wes AYO" 
war-dr AV 
mus-com A 

..mus-com Ay 
war-com A 
mus-com A 
mus com A 
war-biog-t A 
war-dr AYO 

.. an 

.. wes AYE 
mus-com AYC® 
mus-com AYO" 


mus-com A 
com A 
: war-mel A~ 
mus-com AYC 
..Soc-mel AY 
war-dr A 
war-dr A 
mus-com AYC 
..rom AYC® 
mus-com AYC 
com AYC 
..com AY 
mus-wes AYC 


..mus-com AYC 


...wes AYE 
war-doc AYC 
mus-wes AYC 
mus-com AYC 
war-mel AYC™ 

war-dr A 


..war-mel A 
..war-mel A 
. .war-mel A® 
war-mel A 
mys-mel A 


war-mus-com-t A 


com A 


..mus-wes AYC 


..war-dr AY 
..mys-mel AY 


war-mus-com AYC 


..cri-mys AY 
mus-wes AYC 


We've Come a Long Way.doc-propaganda ANe : 


Whispering Footsteps 
Whistler, The 
White Cliffs of Dover 


Wing and a Prayer 
Wyoming Hurricane 


Yellow Canary 

Yellow Rose of Texas 
You Can’t Ration Love 
Young Man’s Fancy, A 


war-mys AYC 
mus-wes AYC 
mus-com AYC 
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Youth Runs Wild 
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See Here, Private Hargrove....war-com AYC 
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™ Consumers’ Observation Post 


(Continued from page 2) 


to pattern their children’s diets along the lines so successfully followed by 
the young lady of the flawless molars. 


* oF * 

new refrigeration, air conditioning, and electrical appli- 
s be permitted to go into increased civilian production—asked one 
trade journ: t latter part of June. [It appears that at that time the two 
leading aluminum companies estimated that between 50 and 100 million pounds of 
aluminum c i | supplied for manufacturing purposes without interfering with 
war producti [It is expected that aluminum will come into wide use in the 
post-war ! nufacture of home appliances 


ance 


MOSQUITOES are the bane of summer campers’ existence in certai 
of the country A medical: journal reported a sportsman’s experiencing 
creased pain from bites when he took doses of thiamin chloride befor‘ 
ing trip Itching and discomfort were reduced and the individual 
have been made repellent to mosquitoes A medical research group : 
the subject later did not confirm this finding Another attack on le | 
lem involves the use of Skat, a preparation which has been put to use by 
Armed Forces as an insect repellent. It is available in limited use for 
Civilians and is claimed to be effective for something like four hours. The 
price of a 2-ounce bottle is around 60c The directions should be read care- 
fully before applying 


, 


> > * 


MINERAL OIL, used extensively as a laxative, seriously interferes with the 
utilization of vitamins A and D by human beings, if the conclusions from animal 
experiments are applicable Experiments on white rats and dogs at the Arizona 
Agricultural Experiment Station indicated that vitamin A reserves in the liver, 
when present at all re much lower receiving mineral un is 
litter mates given no mineral oi discovered that 
ingestion interfere ut to such an ext 

iduce. healing of 


in the basal 


l 

iti 

three times as much cod-liver oil 
caused by rickets when 5% of mineral 





COMMS im O€CTORER === 


CR’s report on 14 brands of children’s shoes 
12 brands of men’s shirts 





MEMO To Subscribers: 

CR's 1944 ANNUAL CUMULATIVE BULLETIN 

presenting in compact summary form a wide range 

of previous findings and a wealth of new material 

and recommerided articies by brand name - is scheduled 


to be mailed this month. SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW! 
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DRY CLEANING COMPLAINTS are in many cases traceable to faulty methods of 
garment manufacture rather than the method of some particular:dry cleaning 
establishment, asserts a technical consultant for the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners. Fabrics which were never designed for garments, such as 
inner—linings or buckram or crinoline backing that were dyed with fugitive 
dyes, are being used because of the current shortage of materials. Fabrics 
originally meant for draperies are sometimes used for dresses. The dyes in 
such materials may be sunfast but will not withstand perspiration. One of the 
chief complaints the cleaners have to deal with is shrinkage, due to a manu- 
facturer’s failure to preshrink the fabric before it is made up into garments. 
While it is evident that the consultant desires to clear the industry’s skirts) 
of blame for the fact that many garments nowadays come back from the cleaner ing 
unwearable condition, about the only protection the consumer has against such @ 
an occurrence under the difficult and unusual wartime conditi is to have 
garments cleaned as infrequently as may be practicable. 

THE QUALITY OF ENAMEL PAINT has been lowered considerably by too great a 
reduction in the amount of linseed oil incorporated in the formula in certain 
cases. Governmental restrictions on the amount of linseed oil used have served 
as an excuse, in the opinion of one manufacturer, for reducing the amount below 
that needed for a product of good quality. This observer warns the paint trad@g 
that turning out paints and enamels of high quality is important for survival 
of the industry that if it does not take care it will lose out to some of thé 
newer types of surface coatings. 

HIGH—OCTANE AIRCRAFT FUELS will not revolutionize the automobile industry, 
observed an expert at a recent automotive engineers meeting, because their use @ 
would call for a very heavy, expensive, and noisy automobile engine. He point=§ 
ed out that the costs of these fuels are prohibitive for peacetime purposes 
anyway, and the yield per barrel of crude oil is greatly reduced, whereas con- 
ditions following the war will require that the largest possible yield of auto= 
mobile fuel be obtained in view of the great depletion of our oil supply which 
has occurred with the abnormal consumption of American oil during the war. 

* * 

"INSIDES" FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT SOCKETS are usually available at most five- 
and—dime stores and in some hardware stores. There are two common types: one 
with a pull-—chain switch, and one with a push-button on-off switch (Internal 
workings can also be bought for the turn-key type of socket, though these are 
less used at present than they used to be.) Before making any replacement of 
either type, be sure that the power is off and the circuit positively dead, 
either by pulling the lamp or appliance plug clear out of the wall socket or 
receptacle, or by removing the fuses on the line to which the appliance is con- 
nected. 3 


Consumers’ Research, Inc. 
Washington, New Jersey 


Please check one: 


Please enter my order as checked. It is under- [] I enclose $4 (Canada & foreign, $4.50) for om : 
stood that my handlin f . ¢ ial year’s subscription to Consumers’ Research® 
— € of any CR material which Bulletin monthly (12 issues) AND the 1944-4 


is marked ‘“‘The analyses of commodities, products, Annual Cumulative Bulletin when it is issued. 4 
or merchandise appearing in this issue of the Con- 

sumers’ Research Bulletin are for the sole informa- 1 I enclose $3 (Canada & foreign, $3.50) for one@ 
tion of Consumers’ Research subscribers’’ will be year’s subscription to Consumers’ Research) 
in accordance with that direction. Bulletin monthly (12 issues). 


a I enclose $2.50 (Canada & foreign, $2.75) for) 
ere _—-- - - . , a subscription to the 1944-45 Annual Cumu-> 
GTO ae ee lative Bulletin alone. 


STREET. 
7 I enclose $1.00 (Canada & foreign, $1.25) for 


UJ a copy of the 1944-45 Annual Cumulative 
CITY & ZONE . Bulletin when it is issued. Since I am a sub-) 
scriber to Consumers’ Research Bulletin (8 


BUSINESS OR PROFESSION a> lo eee issues), I am entitled to the special rate. 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


By Walter F. Grueninger 


Please Note: Prices quoted do not include taxes. 
mediate; C, not recommended. 

OR almost a decade the Library of Congress 

has been building in its Archive of American 
Folk Song, a collection of recorded American folk- 
music. Now the library supplies duplicates of some 
of these records to other libraries, schools, colleges, 
and the public generally. 

Here we have recorded in the field, authentic 
music of cowboys, lumberjacks, mountaineers, sail- 
ors, convicts, sharecroppers, Indians, Negroes, Lou- 
isiana French, Spanish Americans and other groups. 
First pressings were on shellac, more recent ones 
on vinylite. 

Of the five records that I have selected from vari- 
ous sections of the catalog, the fidelity of three rates 
B and the fidelity of two rates C. Nevertheless the 
native environment and performance by untrained 
singers comes through to the listener. Single rec- 


ords are available at $1 and $1.25 per disc plus 
packing charges and tax. 
notes accompany single discs. 

The Catalog of Phonograph Records may be 
obtained free of charge from Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


Informative program 


ARCHIVE OF AMERICAN FOLK SONG RECORDS 


Soldier, Won't You Marry Me (sung by Russ Pike) & Jennie 

Jenkins (Mr. & Mrs. E. C. Ball) & Fod (Henry King) & Roll 

on the Ground (Thaddeus C. Willingham). 2 sides, AAFSS8. 

$1. Songs from the Anglo-American section. My surfaces 
were made of vinylite, practically without needle noise. 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Chilly Winds (Wallace Swann and His Cherokee String Band 
with Square Dancing) & The Train (Chub Parham on the 
Harmonica with clogging) and the following five string banjo 
tunes: Old Joe Clark, Chilly Winds (Wade Ward), Cripple 
Creek (Herbert Smoke), Coal Creek March (Pete Steele). 
2 sides, AAFS10. $1.25. Hillbilly. The first two were re- 
corded at the Asheville Folk Festival in 1941. The others 
were recorded in Virginia and Ohio from 1938 to 1940. An 
exhilarating disc. Shellac surface—audible. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording B 


Ain't No More Cane on this Brazos (Ernest Williams) & Long 
Hot Summer Days (Clyde Hill) & Long John (‘‘Lightning’’) 
& Jumpin’ Judy (Kelly Pace). 2 sides, AAFS13. $1.25. My 
copy is recorded on vinylite but the needle scratch of the 
original recording can be heard. Words are not distinct but 
the circular gives them. Superb examples of Negro work- 
songs, recorded in Texas and Arkansas from 1933 to 1939. 
Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording C 


OLord Don't'Low Me to Beat 'Em (Willie Williams) & Jt Makes 
a Long Time Man Feel Bad. 2 sides, FM 2. $1. Negro work- 
song and a Negro holler. Audible shellac surfaces. Words 
understood with difficuity, partly because of poor recording 
and partly because of Negro dialect and group singing. Re- 
corded in 1934 and 1936 in Arkansas and Virginia. 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording C 
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In the ratings AA indicates highly recommended; A, recommended; B, inter- 


Songs from Los Pastores (Franquilino Miranda and group) 

& Songs from El Nino Perdido (Ricardo Archuleta). 2 sides, 

\AFS 24. $1.25. Spanish American religious songs recorded 

in Texas and New Mexico. Sung in Spanish, with no transla- 
tions in circular. Audible shellac surfaces. 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording B 


ORCHESTRA 


Addinsell: Warsaw Concerto. London Symphony Orchestra 

with piano under Mathieson. 2 sides, Columbia 7409. $1. 

Music of little permanent value recorded from the sound track 
of the motion picture “Suicide Squadron.” 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Bizet: Carmen Sutle. London Philharmonic Orchestra undet 
Beecham. 4 sides, Columbia Set X144. $2.50. A magnificent 
performance and recording of Bizet's colorful music now re- 
issued in a new album. The set has been used for testing by 
many engineers, for it is an example of topnotch commercial 
recording. Quiet surfaces. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Mozart: Symphony No. 34 (K338). London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Beecham. 6 sides, Columbia Set 548. $3.50. 
An engaging work conducted by a musician noted for his 
Mozart. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Schubert: Sonaia No. 9 (Op.i20) (3 sides) & Landler 
(Op.171) selections only (1 side). Casadesus (piano). Colum- 
bia Set X236. $2.50. Restrained music rather typical of 
Schubert's piano compositions. The dances overside are 
lighter fare. Beautifully played. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


VOCAL 


Sullivan: Pater Songs. i-ddy (baritone). 6 sides, Columbia 
Set 440. $2.75. Included in this Gilbert and Sullivan collec- 
tion are ‘‘My Object All Sublime,” “Oh, A Private Buffoon,” 
“The Lord Chancellor's Song,” ‘My Name is John Wellington 
Wells,” and others. Highly recommended are the songs and 
Nelson Eddy’s clear diction. Aside from that, his restrained 
\merican performance is inferior to the colorful, traditional 
performances recorded in the D’Oyly Carte albums. 
Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


LIGHT AND POPULAR 


Alden-Egan-Lorenzo-Whiting: Sleepy Time Gal & Handy: 
Memphis Blues. Harry James (trumpet) and His Orchestra. 
2 sides, Columbia 36713. 50c. Sleepy does not reach the 
heights of trumpet virtuosity scaled in Memphis Blues, but 
this record offers an extraordinary value to James’ fans. 
Quiet surfaces. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Basie: Blues. Count Basie and His All American Rhythm 
Section. 8 sides, Columbia Set C101. $2.50. Literally 
recorded in the dark, just before the Petrillo ban. Small 
orchestra usually featuring solo piano, trumpet or saxophone 
against a rhythm background. Intimate music. Quiet sur- 
faces. Selections include St. Louis Blues, Cafe Society Blues, 
Sugar Blues, Bugle Blues and four others 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 
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ATTENTION 


The Postal Delivery Unit or “‘Zone’’ Number is now a 
permanent part of the address on mail in something over a 
hundred large cities in the United States. Mail is not com- 
pletely addressed unless this Zone Number forms a part of the 
address. 


If you live in one of the larger cities, in which Postal Zone 
Numbers are used, and you have not already sent us yours, or 
if your Zone Number does not appear in the address to which 
this Bulletin is mailed, KINDLY SEND US A POST CARD 
GIVING YOUR CORRECT ZONE NUMBER. Help us in 


this way to cooperate with the Post Office Department. 








